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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  writer  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous 
precipice  of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  him  proclaim  war  with  manhind^neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  It  he  tells  the  crimes 
of  great  men,  they  fall  upon  him  with  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  they  have  any,  then  tlw  mob 
attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if  he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  may  go  on  fearless.— I'ir.  Foe. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


JOHN  BRIGHT. 

The  Ministry  has  played  its  trump  card.  On  Tuesday 
last  John  Bright  was  gazetted  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
«»f  Lancaster.  Yesterday  he  was  present  at  the  first 
(Cabinet  Council  of  the  season.  We  may  expect  that 
the  new  writ  for  Birmingham  will  be  issued  at  once, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  next  week  Mr  Bright  will  tell 
the  Liberal  electors  of  the  United  Kingdom  what 
the  Government  proposes  to  do.  Most  assuredly  if  the 
extraordinary  man  who  thus  once  more  comes  to  the 
front  of  English  politics  were  open  to  the  seductions  of 
vanity,  there  is  much  in  his  present  position  to  feed  that 
sentiment.  It  is  thirty  years  since  he  first  sat  in  that 
assembly  which  now  listens  with  almost  breathless 
impatience  for  what  he  may  say ;  and  he  may  well  look 
over  the  record  of  that  thirty  years  with  feelings  of 
satisfaction  and  confidence.  Regarded  at  first  as  a 
dreamer,  a  mad  enthusiast  for  impracticable  theories ; 
dgpked  upon,  afterwards,  when  those  dreams  were 
"Sought  by  his  eloquence  and  energy  within  the  sphere 
practical  politics,  as  a  reckless  subverter  of  our 
heaven-born  constitution ;  denounced  by  the  Tinies^ 
which  now  sings  his  praises,  as  a  dangerous  enemy  of 
property  and  order, — John  Bright  may  well  feel  that  if 
jie  is  spoken  of  now  as  Conservative,  that  his  conser¬ 
vatism  is  but  the  paternal  regard  which  he  feels  for  his 
own  political  children ;  and  if  now  that  his  hair  has 
grown  grey  and  his  health  enfeebled  in  the  service  of 
his  country  and  humanity,  reforms  demand  the  attention 
of  the  statesman  which  in  bis  younger  days  seemed  but 
remote  possibilities,  he  of  all  men  who  have  taken  an 
active  part  in  British  politics  has  done  most  to  bring 
about  the  altered  state  of  things.  He  has  not  always 
been  successful  in  influencing  the  opinions  and  con¬ 
trolling  the  passions  of  his  countrymen ;  but  his  failures 
in  this  respect  have,  almost  uniformly,  been  the  misfor- 
tnnes  of  his  country.  When  we  think  not  only  of  what 
Britain  has  gained  by  his  influence,  but  also  of  what 
she  has  lost  by  that  influence  not  being  always  strong 
enough  to  deter  her  from  rash  or  unworthy  courses,  we 
cannot  but  feel  very  glad  that  now,  when  be  is  so  much 
wanted,  John  Bright  is  once  more  about  to  take  his  place 
as  a  leader  of  men. 

We  have  so  often  of  late  spoken  of  the  necessity  of 
Radicals  making  a  firm  and  uncompromising  stand 
against  any  farther  paltering  with  Liberal  doctrine,  that 
we  have  no  occasion  to  repeat  it.  On  this  point  they 
should  yield  nothing.  It  is  the  duty  of  Radicals,  how¬ 
ever  much  they  may  bewail  the  necessity,  to  accept 
small  instalments  of  progress,  instead  of  a  full  discharge 
of  their  claims  when  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation  cannot  be  obtained  for  any  larger  payments.  But 
those  instalments  must  be  paid  in  genuine  coin.  There 
must  be  no  attempt  to  meet  Liberal  demands  with  Mr 
I^israeli’s  flash  •  notes.  In  other  words,  the  Ministerial 
tactics  of  the  last  three  sessions  must  be  reversed. 
Measures  must  be  framed,  not  so  as  to  attract  Tory 
support,  but  so  as  to  deserve  the  united  efforts  of 


I  Liberals.  Any  difficulty  which  is  felt  in  doing  this  now 
I  is  because  of  the  way  in  which  Radicals  have  found 
their  cause  betrayed  by  a  tacit  combination  of  Alinis- 
terialists  and  Tories. 

If  any  man  can  save  us  from  the  necessity  of  a  Tory 
interregnum  it  is  John  Bright.  We  doubt  whether 
even  he  can  do  so ;  but  shall  be  very  glad  to  be  dis¬ 
appointed.  Tory  rule,  it  needs  scarcely  bo  said,  has  no 
charms  for  us.  Mr  Disraeli,  with  a  Tory  majority  at 
his  back,  may,  as  the  Daily  News  says,  prove  very 
different  from  Mr  Disraeli  holding  office  on  Liberal 
sufferance;  bat  ho  cannot  do  much  w’orse  than  Mr 
Gladstone  has  done  daring  the  last  three  years,  and  the 
discredit  would  accrue  to  the  Tory  cause,  and  not  to 
that  of  Liberalism.  It  is  for  Mr  Bright  to  say  whether 
our  only  choice  lies  between  these  alternatives,  or 
whether  he  can  offer  us  something  better  than  either. 
He  occupies  a  vantage  ground  in  this  respect,  which  is 
shared  in  by  none  of  his  colleagues.  His  past  career  has 
given  him  a  hold  on  the  affection  and  confidence  of 
Radicals  which  it  would  take  much  to  shake.  His  lan¬ 
guage,  if  not  his  sentiment,  is  sufficiently  Conservative 
in  tone  to  give  him  the  reputation  of  a  safe*'  man. 
The  Olohe  may  affect  alarm  at  the  “  destroying’  fire  of 
democratic  rage  ”  which  burns  in  him ;  but  even  rose- 
tinted  Conservatives  have  ceased  to  regard  him  as  the 
reckless  demagogue  who  delights  in  destruction  for  its 
own  sake.  He  has  taken  no  part  in  and  is  not  responsible 
for  the  mistakes  and  errors  of  principle  which  have 
broken  up  the  Liberal  party.  The  first  two  years 
of  Mr  Gladstone's  administration  w’ere  years  of  genuine 
Liberal  progress.  The  blunders  and  misfortunes  of  the 
Ministry  commenced  at  the. same  time  as  the  illness 
which  compelled  Mr  Bright  to  retire  temporarily  from 
public  life.  If  he  has  a  genuine  Liberal  programme  to 
place  before  us,  he  can  very  well  ask  us  to  forget  the 
errors  of  the  last  three  sessions.  That  plea  will  come 
the  more  gracefully  from  him,  as  the  faults  were  not  his 
own.  He  will  not  need  to  add  to  the  stupid  apologies 
for  still  more  stupid  muddling  to  which  we  have  been  so 
liberally  treated  of  late. 

We  can  promise  Mr  Bright  that  he  will  be  listened  to 
with  the  attention  which  he  has  earned.  Bat  it  is  scarcely 
necessary  to  remind  the  man  who  stands  a  head  and 
shoulders  higher  than  any  of  our  statesmen  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  popular  feeling,  that  everything  depends 
upon  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Ministry  on  the 
meeting  of  Parliament.  There  is  a  programme  which 
would  unite  the  Liberal  party  once  more — a  programme 
which  would  be  certain  of  an  early  triumph.  If  Mr 
Bright  con  induce  his  colleagues  to  adopt  such  a  pro¬ 
gramme,  the  exaltations  of  the  Tories  would  soon  bo 
tamed  into  wailing  and  gnashing  of  teeth.  Our  new 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  knows  well  the 
bill  of  fare  which  would  once  more  fire  the  Liberal  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  country.  It  mast  be  very  different  both  in 
its  positive  and  negative  elements  from  the  miserable 
bash  of  a  policy  by  which  Mr  Gladstone  has  endeavoured 
to  reconcile  the  aims  of  parties  whose  views  and  interests 
are,  and  always  must  be,  opposed  to  one  another. 

The  Liberal  programme  of  the  immediate  future  is 
one  which  it  is  not  difficult  to  sketch.  One  more  step 
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most  be  taken  in  the  enfranchisement  of  the  masses  by 
the  extension  of  the  sutfrage  to  all  householders  without 
distinction  of  residence,  and,  let  us  add,  without  distinc¬ 
tion  of  sex.  Mr  Gladstone  has,  in  a  memorable  phrase, 
declared  that  with  regard  to  the  franchise  the  onus  pro- 
handi  is  on  the  advocates  of  exclusion.  Our  plan  of 
gradually  extending  the  suffrage  as  political  intelli¬ 
gence  and  interest  become  diffused  is  susceptible  of 
ample  philosophical  justiticJition,  but  that  justification 
loses  its  force  if  persons  are  kept  in  political  sub¬ 
jection  who  have  sufficient  perception  of  political 
realities  to  feel  that  subjection  as  a  disgrace  and  suffi¬ 
cient  industry  to  keep  a  home  over  their  head.  We 
must  have  household  suffrage  all  over  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  and  those  whom  the  necessities  of  our  crowded 
towns  compel  to  live  in  lodgings  must  be  put  on  the 
same  level  with  householders.  If  this  were  done  well, 
the  suffrage  question  would  probably  not  require  to  be 
disturbed  for  a  generation  to  come.  But  the  suffrage  j 
problem  does  not  and  cannot  stand  alone.  If  the  poorer 
classes,  which  are  in  a  majority  everywhere,  are  to  be 
everywhere  enfranchised,  the  other  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity  will  be  virtually  disfranchised  unless  some 
plan  is  adopted  by  which  electors  in  different  constitu¬ 
encies  are  enabled  to  coalesce  in  the  election  of  a  repre¬ 
sentative.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr  Bright  in  condemn¬ 
ing  the  “  cocked-hat  ”  constituencies.  The  cumulative 
vote  is  a  great  improvement  on  the  old  system  in  local 
elections,  but  it  is  merely  a  Tory-Whig  contrivance 
when  applied  to  Parliamentary  elections.  It  enfranchises 
certain  selected  minorities,  instead  of  the  minority  of 
the  total  constituency  of  the  country.  No  plan  can  be 
considered  satisfactory  which  does  not  aim  at  the  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  whole  of  the  electorate.  If  such  a 
system  were  adopted  with  the  widened  suffrage  we  have 
advocated,  and  if  the  “  illiterate  voter  ”  clauses  of  the 
Ballot  Act  were  abolished,  we  should  have  a  House  of 
Commons  more  truly  representative  of  the  people  than 
that  of  any  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  if  Mr  Gladstone  wishes  to  recover  his  lost  popu¬ 
larity  ho  must  not  solely  rely  on  Parliamentary  reform. 
There  is  a  largo  section  of  the  Liberal  party  which  is 
tired  of  mere  alterations  in  the  machinery  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  They  ask,  and  rightly  ask,  whether  or  not  the 
Liberal  repast  consists  entirely  of  sharpening  our  knives. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  be  answered  in  the 
affirmative.  There  are  many  questions  upon  which  a 
distinct  advance  may  be  made.  The  land  question  may 
not  be  ripe  for  final  settlement ;  but  much  may  be  done 
to  improve  the  tenure  at  once,  and  to  make  that  settle¬ 
ment  when  its  day  shall  come  more  easy  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  We  have  a  right  to  ask  that  no  further 
alienation  to  private  individuals  of  the  land  which 
is  still  public  property  shall  be  permitted ;  that 
landlords  shall  be  prevented  from  appropriating  the 
improvements  of  their  tenants ;  that  the  law  of  primo¬ 
geniture  shall  be  abolished;  that  entails  shall  be 
restricted  within  the  narrowest  limits;  and  that  the 
legal  hindrances  to  the  tmnsfer  of  land  which  at 
present  exist  shall  be  removed.  Public  opinion  is 
quite  prepared  for  such  a  reform  of  our  land  tenure,  and 
its  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  would  be  im¬ 
mense.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  this  supplemented  by 
a  special  tax  on  land  withheld  from  cultivation.  But 
even  apart  from  this,  if  the  legal  enactments  which 
counteract  that  economical  law  of  gravitation  by  which 
the  land  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those  who  could 
get  most  out  of  it  were  abolished,  and  security  were 
afforded  that  those  who  make  improvements  should 
reap  the  advantage  from  them,  the  produce  of  the  soil 
would  bo  enormously  increased.  A  scheme  of  land 
tenure  reform  such  aa  that  we  have  sketched  would 
I  r^uco  a  marked  effect  on  the  county  representation, 
and  the  counties  might  again  become,  what  they  were 
before  the  passing  of  the  first  Reform  Bill,  the  strong¬ 
hold  of  Liberalism.  Is  the  great  reform  of  our  land 
tenure  which  Cobden  hoped  for  to  be  earned  out  by  the 
aid  of  his  great  confrere}  ^ 

The  local  taxation  question  is  so  nearly  allied  to  the 
land  question  that  any  stirring  up  of  public  opinion 


upon  the  one  cannot  but  render  easier  the  settlement  of 
the  other.  Such  discussions  as  would  arise  upon  a  good 
Land  Bill  would  do  much  to  show  our  taxpayers  that 
such  portion  of  the  local  burthens  on  land  as  is  hereditary 
is  really  not  taxation  at  all,  but  a  reserved  portion  of  the- 
rent  of  the  land  which  belongs  by  prescription  to  the 
nation  at  large.  Not  one  farthing  of  this  should  be  given 
up.  On  the  contrary,  improvement  rates  which  now  partly 
fall  on  temporary  tenants  should  be  charged  on  the  land¬ 
lords  who  benefit  by  them.  The  effort  should  be  made 
both  in  imperial  and  local  taxation  to  interfere  as  littlo 
as  possible  with  the  rewards  of  industry  and  abstinence 
and  to  throw  the  burthen  upon  unearned  incomes.  We 
are  aware  that  w’e  cannot  expect  a  revolution  in  this 
respect,  but  we  believe  that  if  the  nation  saw  that 
its  leaders  were  steadily  moving  in  this  direction,  it 
would  desire  no  fiscal  cataclysms.  Both  Mr  Bright 
and  Mr  Gladstone  are  deeply  pledged  to  retrenchment 
and  financial  reform.  It  remains  now  for  them  to  show' 
us  the  practical  outcome  of  their  promises. 

Upon  ecclesiastical  questions  Mr  Bright  is  in  accord 
with  the  most  consistent  and  advanced  Liberals.  No 
one  of  our  leading  politicians  has  expressed  in  stronger 
terms  his  contempt  for  the  “  ecclesiastical  rubbish  ”  by 
which  the  Tories  are  continually  endeavouring  to  hamper 
the  march  of  Liberal  ideas.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  worst  errors  of  the  Cabinet  would  have  been 
impossible  with  John  Bright  in  it ;  and  we  shall  be  very 
much  surprised  indeed  if  he  does  not  do  much  to  reverse 
that  policy  of  “  making  it  pleasant  all  round  ”  which  has 
ruled  in  the  councils  of  the  Ministry.  In  this,  as  in 
other  matters,  we  think  it  due  to  the  man  who  has  never 
wavered  or  compromised  his  Liberalism,  who  has  pre¬ 
ferred  unpopularity  and  banishment  from  public  life  to 
any  paltering  with  the  principles  which  his  conscience 
approved — it  is  due  from  Radicals  to  such  a  man  to  listen 
to  what  he  has  to  propose  before  utterly  condemning  the 
Ministry  which  he  has  promised  by  his  acts  to  lead  on  to 
better  things  or  to  leave.  J.  H.  L 


MR  HUGESSEN  ON  THE  ASHANTEE  WAR. 

A  speech  by  the  Under- Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  especially  when  it  is  delivered  in  the  doll 
season  and  treats  particularly  of  his  own  departments  of 
work,  is  too  important  to  be  passed  by ;  and  Mr  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen’s  discourse  at  Deal  last  Monday  was 
notable  on  more  accounts  than  one.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  he  writes  the  fairy  tales,  for  which  he  is 
famous,  not  betw'een  the  official  hours  of  ten  and  four, 
when  he  is  busy  in  Downing-street,  but  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  where,  as  he  tells  us,  often,  when  long 
speeches  are  being  made,  he  steals  away  to  the  library, 
and  there  indulges  in  literary  efforts.”  But  the  other 
parts  of  his  speech  are  more  important,  and  there  is 
special  importance  in  his  allusions  to  the  Ashanteo  war, 
on  which  “he  believed  that  he  would  be  the  first  to 
throw  any  official  light.” 

Unfortunately  the  official  light  is  not  at  all  strong, 
and  the  subject  it  feebly  illuminates  is  not  rendered 
more  attractive  by  it.  Mr  Hugessen  showed  pretty 
clearly  that  when  our  Government  bought  Elmina  from 
the  Dutch,  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  it  was  anxious  to  main¬ 
tain  the  same  friendly  relationship  with  the  King  ot 
Ashantee  which  had  previously  existed ;  that  it  offered 
to  pay  double  the  bribe  that  had  been  paid  by  the 
Dutch,  “  as  an  inducement  to  him  to  maintain  peace  and 

encourage  trade;”  and  that  the  new  arrangement  was 

looked  upon  by  Lord  Kimberley  as  “  calculated  to  be  ot 
much  benefit  to  the  whole  population  by  putting  an  en^d 
to  all  the  feuds  and  difficulties  inseparable  Irom  the 
division  of  authority  which  has  hitherto  prevailed  on  the 
coast.”  He  showed,  too,  what  was  better  worth  showing 
than  the  good  intentions  of  the  Government,  which  hard  y 
anybody  in  England  questions,  that  our  offers  of  ’ 
ship  and  goodwill  towards  the  Ashantees  were  ^ 

accepted  by  their  king,  and  that  when  Dutch  Guinea 
came  English  property  Lord  Kimberley  and  bis  subor- 
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dinates  ihoiiglit  they  had  made  a  good  bargain  and  were 
conveniently  increasing  English  inflaence  and  power  on 
the  Gold  Coast.  Bat  he  threw  no  light  at  all,  official  or 
unofficial,  on  the  processes  by  which  the  real  or  pre¬ 
tended  friendship  of  the  King  of  Ashantee  was  con¬ 
verted  into  open  and  deadly  enmity;  and  his  omission 
to  do  60  leaves  the  origin  of  the  Ashantee  war  entirely 
unexplained  and  undefended.  They  who  are  still  in 
doubt  on  the  subject  must  go  elsewhere  for  information, 
and,  though  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  they  will  learn 
more  than  Mr  Hugesseii  has  learnt  from  the  blue-books 
and  other  sources  of  intelligence  at  his  command,  they 
will  certainly  derive  from  them  impressions  at  variance 
with  those  that  Mr  Hugessen  wished  his  hearers  to 
derive  from  his  cautious  statements  and  his  yet  more 
cautious  avoidance  of  statements  on  Monday  evening. 
They  will  find  that  the  King  of  Ashantee  had  some 
excuse,  if  no  very  good  reason,  for  disapproving  the 
arrangement  by  which  England  was  to  have  absolute 
mastery  of  the  coast  from  Assinee  to  Addah,  with 
opportunities  of  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
native  trade,  which  of  course  England  would  never 
exercise,  but  which  recent  disputes  and  small  tyrannies 
on  our  part  have  almost  justified  our  unwilling  allies 
in  regarding  as  serious  dangers.  Of  course  our  policy 
on  the  Gold  Coast  appears  to  us,  to  say  the  least,  as 
philanthropic  and  beneficent  as  it  was  when  we  went 
there  only  for  slaves;  but  it  is  not  strange  that  the 
Ashantees  should  regard  it  otherwise.  Mr  Hugessen* 
says  “it  is  impossible  to  fatbom  the  savage  mind,  and 
we  cannot  pretend  to  comprehend  the  motives  which 
animate  this  monarch  in  marching  against  us.”  If, 
instead  of  writing  another  volume  of  fairy  tales  for  next 
Christmas,  he  will  study  the  history  of  our  previous 
relations  with  the  West  African  peoples,  and  make 
some  inquiry  into  the  usual  temper  and  conduct  of  other 
barbarous  races,  he  will  probably  find  that  “  the  savage 
mind  ”  of  King  Coffee  Calcalli  may  easily  be  fathomed, 
and  that  the  jealousy,  however  unreasonable,  and  the 
hatred,  however  foolish,  that  he  now  exhibits  towards 
ns  are  quite  explicable. 

Mr  Hugessen,  indeed,  towards  the  end  of  his  speech 
showed  that,  though  the  hatred  of  the  Ashantee  King 
may  be  foolish,  his  jealousy  is  anything  but  unreason¬ 
able.  Mr  Hugessen  gloats  over  the  prospect  of 
“British  vengeance”  that  is  speedily  to  follow  these 
insults  to  “  the  British  flag.”  He  says  that  the  war  is 
“  a  war  of  resistance  and  not  of  aggression  on  the  part  j 
of  England  ;  ”  but  the  delight  with  which  he  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  the  openings  it  affords  for  aggression  shows  that 
he  welcomes  this  opportunity  for  lurther  extension  of 
British  territory.  “  This  is  a  vast  country,”  he  says  of 
Ashantee,  “yet  undeveloped,  but  capable  of  develop¬ 
ment.  It  contains  thousands  of  men  who  know  nothing 
of  Christianity,  and,  if  the  results  of  our  suffering  and 
our  war  should  tend  to  the'  abolition  of  the  terrible 
heathen  practices  which  disgrace  and  render  miserable 
the  whole  of  that  fertile  district,  if  the  twin  sisters 
Christianity  and  Civilisation  follow  the  footsteps  of  the 
British  troops,  it  will  not  be  without  some  effect  that 
English  blood  will  be  shed  and  English  treasure 
spent.”  It  is  the  old  horrible  story.  We  are  to  steal 
“  the  whole  of  that  fertile  district  ”  in  the  interests 
of  commerce ;  we  are  to  kill  or  conquer  its  present 
inhabitants  in  the  name  of  Christianity  and  Civilisation, 
as  those  institutions  are  understood  by  Mr  Hugessen 
and  the  Daily  Telegraph  and  the  Spectator.  If  the 
counsels  of  the  Spectator  are  to  be  followed,  the  Govern- 
Tuent  is  to  replace  “  the  man  who  reigns  there  ”  “  by 
ftoy  of  half-a-dozen  dare-devils  of  experience  whom  it 
has  at  command,  and  who,  with  a  Mohammedan  guard, 
would  rule  the  Ashantees  till  the  tribe  had  renounced  its 
tradition  of  war  for  the  regular  pursuits  of  agriculture.”' 
In  some  way  or  other,  at  any  rate,  with  our  Christian 

dare-devilry  ”  and  our  civilising  bloodshed  we  are  to 
take  possession  of  Ashantee,  and  to  use  it  for  our  own 
pastime  and  profit.  When  such  purposes  as  these  are 
advanced  by  a  member,  albeit  “  a  humble  member,”  as 
he  calls  himself,  of  the  Government,  and  applauded  by 
the  English  public,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  Ash¬ 


antee  King  has,  to  say  the  least,  some  excuse  for  his 
jealousy,  and  that,  as  regards  lust  of  power  and  greed 
of  wealth,  there  is  not  so  very  much  difference  between 
Ashantee  barbarians  and  civilised  Christians.  B. 


THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  ALICANTE. 

The  di.sgraceful  work  in  which  the  Intransigento* 
vessels,  the  Numancia  and  the  Mendez  NnmZy  after  sorao- 
delays,  were  engaged  throughout  the  forenoon  of  Sunday 
shows  that  the  naval  strength  of  the  Murcian  rebels  is 
ranch  less  than  was  supposed ;  and  seeing  that,  as  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  said  in  his  congratulatory  tele¬ 
gram  on  the  result,  “  this  fresh  crime  of  the  Separatists 
against  so  Republican  a  town  as  Alicante  will  at  once  bo 
reprobated  as  it  deserves  by  the  whole  of  Spain,”  it  will 
probably  stir  up  nowand  sufficient  energy  for  the  speedy 
overthrow  of  the  insurrection.  But  these,  themselves 
only  in  a  negative  way  matters  for  congratulation,  are 
the  sole  circumstances  in  the  affair  that  are  not  altogether 
distressing.  It  was  right  that  the  English  admiral  did 
not  actively  prevent  the  bombardment :  perhaps  he  did 
well  in  yielding  to  the  extravagant  outburst  of  national 
pride  in  General  Compos,  who  refused  to  accept  ther 
British  intervention  that  would  have  delayed  the  bom¬ 
bardment  for  a  day  or  two  longer,  and  thereby  possibly 
hindered  it  altogether.  But  our  Government  cannot  be 
acquitted  of  serious  blame  for  its  part  in  the  business. 
Had  it  surrendered  the  Vittoria  and  Almaiisa  even  a  few 
days  earlier,  the  recent  events  show  that  those  vessels 
would  have  amply  sufficed  to  keep  in  check  the  vessels 
held  by  the  Intransigentes,  and  would  thus  have  pre¬ 
vented  'the  attack  which  the  people  of  Alicante  only  * 
succeeded  in  repelling  after  seven  hours  of  suffering  and’ 
havoc.  The  restoration  of  the  Spanish  ships  on  Satur¬ 
day  was,  of  course,  a  praiseworthy  act,  as  every  day  that 
we  detained  them  increased  bur  injury  to  the^Spanish 
Republic,  but,  as  it  happens,  their  restoration  just  then 
was  probably  one  of  the  immediate  causes  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment.  The  Intransigentes  doubtless  felt  that  if  they 
did  not  execute  their  project  before  the  Almanaa  and  the 
Vittoria  could  come  to  hinder  them,  they  would  not  bo 
able  to  do  it  at  all.  Thus  the  Spanish  Government  may 
justly  charge  us  with  having  greatly  conduced  to  tho 
perpetration  of  this  scandal ;  and  though  under  no  cir¬ 
cumstances  could  it  be  a  comls  hellij  it  is  very  discredit¬ 
able  to  us  and  our  representatives  in  the  Mediterranean 
waters.  Although  our  non-intervention  was  quite  proper, 
moreover,  we  cannot  think  without  shame  of  the  position 
of  our  squadron  off  Alicante  on  Sunday.  In  orderly 
array  outside  the  port,  ^ith  the  French  and  other  vessels 
adjoining  them,  our  ships  lay  at  anchor,  and  looked, 
quietly  on  while  the  rebel  ironclads  applied  themselves 
to  their  lawless  task,  a  task  that  would  never  have  been 
undertaken  had  England  sooner  fulfilled  its  duty  to 
Spain,  and  one  even  more  reprehensible  than  that  pro¬ 
jected  raid  upon  Malaga  which  the  English  admiral 
joined  with  the  German  captain  to  prevent  several  weeks 
ago.  International  law  certainly  is  in  a  very  ill-defined, 
condition,  and  Spain  suffers  every  way  from  its  com¬ 
plications. 

Our  national  shortcomings  or  the  offences  which  our 
Government  has  caused  us  to  commit  by  its  attitude 
towards  the  Spanish  Republic,  however,  are  not  the 
only  things  painfully  impressed  upon  u.s  by  this  affair. 
They  who,  without  sharing  the  sentiments  of  the 
extremest  democrats,  wish  that  fair  play  should  be 
allowed  them  in  working  out  their  theories,  must  regard 
this  Alicante  episode  with  heavy  heart,  and  all  the 
more  so  because  it  will  afford  some  excuse  to  the  foes 
of  liberty  for  the  holding  of  their  tyrannical  opinions. 
We  have  before  now  urged  that  the  Communal  experi¬ 
ment  in  Cartagena  was  less  commendable— or,  as  many 
would  think,  less  tolerable— than  the  Communal  experi- 
ment  in  Paris  two  years  ago,  and  the  Cartagena  insur¬ 
gents  are  furnishing  a  melancholy  confirmation  of  our 
view.  Had  there  been  no  Carlists  to  put  down,  had 
Spain  been  in  a  fit  state  for  adopting  the  Federal  idea  to 
the  fullest  extent,  there  might  have  been  reason  for 
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accident,  and  as  he  was  only  one  o£  the  company’s  ser¬ 
vants,  the  affair  excited  little  attention,  and  but  for  the 
I  inquest  held  on  the  body  of  this  unfortunate  man  we 
I  should  have  remained  in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  happy 
knack  of  provoking  accidents  possessed  by  the  officios 
!  of  the  North  Staffordshire  Line. 

From  the  summary  of  the  evidence  published  in  the 
papers  on  Wednesday  last  it  appears  that,  leaving  out  of 
account  the  general  facilities  for  accidents  afforded  by 
the  North  Staffordshire  in  common  with  other  railway 
Companies  throughout  the  kingdom,  there  contributed 
to  the  accident  of  last  week  five  distinct  causes,  each  of 
them  a  clear  breach  of  the  habitual  carefulness  which 
we  vainly  suppose  reigns  supreme  in  railway  manage¬ 
ment.  On  Friday  afternoon  a  goods  train  of  fifty-two 
waggons  left  Crewe  for  Burton,  and  as  a  consequence  of 
its  unwieldy  length  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  second 
engine  to  push  it  up  the  incline  to  Harecastle.  This 
attachment  of  an  engine  to  the  tail  of  a  train  was  the 
first  of  the  “  contributory  causes.”  Bye-laws  and 
regulations  notwithstanding,  the  officials  continue  to 
make  up  goods  trains  of  such  length  and  w'eight  that 
they  require  the  dangerous  help  of  an  engine  attached 
behind.  On  reaching  Harecastle,  a  station  at  the  top  of 
tlie  incline,  the  train  was  temporarily  divided  into  two 
parts  for  shunting  purposes,  and  while  this  was  pro¬ 
ceeding  the  driver  of  the  tail  engine,  from  some  cause 
or  other  became  tired  of  waiting  (according  to  his  state¬ 
ment  he  had  been  thirty-three  hours  on  duty),  reversed 
the  engine,  and  ran  down  the  incline  on  the  same  line 
on  which  he  had  ascended  it.  Here  were  two  more  of 
the  predetermining  causes  of  the  accident.  For,  in  the 
first  place,  this  driver  was  either  left  to  please  himself  in 
running  up  and  down  the  Harecastle  incline  when  and 
how  he  chose,  or  else  he  acted  in  direct  contravention  of 
orders  in  leaving  the  goods  train  without  being  told  to 
do  so.  The  evidence  on  this  point  was  contradictory ; 
Moore,  the  driver,  said  he  had  received  orders  to  ran 
back  to  Crewe  as  fast  as  he  could,  while  Mann,  a  goods 
superintendent,  who  seems  to  have  been  in  charge  of  the 
train,  denied  having  given  any  such  order.  In  the  next 
place,  Moore  ran  down  the  incline  on  the  wrong  line, 
and  not  only  so,  but  apparently  with  the  intention  of 
completing  the  journey  to  Crewe  in  that  way,  for  the 
pointsman  at  Lawton  Junction,  at  the  foot  of  the  incline, 
deposed  that  “  instead  of  crossing  on  to  the  right  line  at 
Lawton,  Moore  went  beyond  the  junction  points,  although 
a  passenger  train  was  approaching.” 

Now,  however,  comes  the  most  instructive  part  of  the 
story.  The  nineteen  waggons  which  formed  the  tail  of 
the  goods  train,  instead  of  remaining  at  Harecastle, 
started  in  pursuit  of  Moore’s  engine.  It  does  not 
appear  how  they  received  the  impetus  necessary  to  move 
them  from  a  position  of  rest,  but  it  came  out  in  the  course 
of  the  inquest  that  the  waggons  were  drawn  up  on  the 
slope  of  the  incline,  and  that  being  the  case,  it  would  be 
natural  to  hear  that  unusual  precautions  had  been  taken 
to  prevent  their  breaking  away.  But  from  some  cause 
or  other,  and  in  the  absence  of  such  precautions,  the 
nineteen  waggons  ran  down  the  incline  headed  by  the 
guard’s  van,  with  the  guard  in  it.  At  Lawton  the  run¬ 
aways  overtook  Moore’s  engine,  Moore  being  then 
apparently  employed  in  tardily  crossing  on  to  his  right 
line.  Seeing  the  waggons  approaching,  he  “stopped 
his  engine,  intending  to  shoot  ahead  and  avoid  a  colli¬ 
sion.  The  engine,  however,  would  not  answer  the  steam, 
and  the  collision  occurred.”  Result ; — six  of  the  waggons 
thrown  off  the  line,  both  lines  blocked  for  several  hours, 
and  death  of  Henshaw,  the  guard. 

The  fourth  in  order  of  the  main  causes  of  the  accident 
was  this  refusal  of  the  engine  to  answer  the  steam ;  and, 
on  this  head,  we  get  the  following  highly  satisfactory 
information.  The  engine  in  question  was  of  a  kind 
known  as  “  wedge-motion  ”  engines.  “  Engines  of 
that  kind,”  said  the  driver  of  the  first  engine  of  the 
goods  train,  “  frequently  refused  to  answer  the  steam 
until  a  crowbar  had  been  applied  to  the  wheels.  Every 
driver  of  a  wedge-motion  engine  had  to  carry  a  crowbar 
for  the  purpose.”  And  Moore,  who  may  be  supposed  to 
know  something  about  his  own  engine,  said  it  “  some- 


allowing  the  Socialists  of  Murcia  to  work  out  their 
plans  without  hindrance,  provided  these  involved  no 
injustice  to  those  who  did  not  agree  with  them ;  but 
their  choice  of  a  time  and  their  choice  of  means  for 
unfolding  their  programme  showed  an  unpatriotic  tem- 
j)er,  and,  however  much  we  may  be  distressed  at  it,  we 
are  hardly  surprised  that  their  lack  of  patriotism  should 
have  been  followed  by  such  utter  lack  of  honest  adhe¬ 
rence  to  their  principles  as  is  implied  in  their  attack  on 
Alicante.  Here  was  a  peaceful  seaport,  prospering  as 
far  as  it  could  in  the  present  unprosperous  state  of 
Spain,  thoroughly  Republican  in  its  sentiments,  but,  as 
it  was  supposed,  not  at  all  able  to  defend  those  senti¬ 
ments  at  the  sword’s  point, — one  that  the  Junta  of  Carta¬ 
gena,  had  it  been  true  to  its  professions,  ought  to  have 
left  to  make  its  own  choice  of  the  form  of  government 
that  it  would  follow ;  but  the  Junta  of  Cartagena  would 
not  allow  this.  It  wanted  to  extend  its  power ;  yet 
more  it  wanted  food  and  money.  Therefore  it  made’ a 
merciless  raid  upon  the  ill-protected  town,  and  sought 
to  rob  it  of  all  that  it  could  yield.  This  certainly  is  not 
Communism  or  Socialism  ;  if  it  affects  those  names  it  only 
helps  to  bring  them  into  needless  disrepute,  or  rather  to 
force  upon  those  who  would  tolerate  them  the  conviction 
that  they  are  often  merely  empty  professions  adopted  by 
men  whoso  only  real  belief  is  in  the  most  pernicious 
selfishness.  The  excesses  of  the  Paris  Communists  did 
harm  enough  to  the  doctrines  they  'professed.  The 
excesses  of  the  Cartagena  Socialists  are  likely  to  do 
much  greater  harm  to  kindred  doctrines.  This  is  very 
unfortunate ;  but  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to  shield 
the  doctrines  by  attempting  to  shield  those  who  hold 
them  in  a  perverted  way.  The  Cartagena  insurgents 
liave  forfeited  all  claim  to  sympathy,  and  no  honest 
Republican  ought  to  venture  on  their  defence.  We  are 
bound  to  record  our  reprobation  of  their  conduct  and  to 
call  upon  all  who  have  any  sympathy  with  the  teachings 
of  Proudhon  or  any  of  his  school  to  repudiate  these  false 
disciples. 

But,  as  we  have  said,  there  are  some  poor  grounds 
for  satisfaction  in  this  dismal  episode.  In  forfeiting  all 
claim  to  the  favour  of  moderate  men,  who  hoped  better 
things  of  them,  the  Intransigentes  have  greatly  reduced 
their  following  and  their  possibilities  of  ultimate  success. 
When  the  Cartagena  insurrection  is  overcome,  there  is 
small  likelihood  of  its  being  supplemented  by  any  other 
rising  of  importance  ;  and  there  are  abundant  signs  that 
the  Cartagena  insurrection  cannot  hold  out  much  longer. 
The  only  palliation  of  the  episode  at  Alicante  is  that  it 
was  the  last  desperate  effort  of  a  dying  cause.  The  fact 
that  the  slender  resources  of  Alicante  were  able  to  defy 
and  to  beat  off  the  insurgents’  ironclads  shows  that  they 
are  much  less  formidable  antagonists  than  had  been 
supposed.  As  soon  as  the  Almansa  and  the  Vittoria  can 
be  got  ready,  in  a  few  days’  time,  they  will  probably 
find  it  easy  work  to  capture  those  ironclads,  and,  after 
that,  Cartagena  must  necessarily  yield  to  the  Republican 
forces.  Senor  Castelar  will  then  have  conquered  one  of 
the  enemies  of  “  law  and  order  ”  in  Spain,  the  one  whose 
presence  was  less  excusable  and  more  ’  perplexing ;  and, 
that  being  done,  it  will  be  very  much  easier  for  him  to 
overcome  the  other  enemy,  the  Carlist  rebellion  in  the 
north,  which  also  appears  to  be  in  an  almost  dying  state. 
Daylight  seems  to  be  breaking  through  the  darkness 
and  mist,  the  clouds  and  storms,  that  for  so  long  a  time 
have  harassed  Spain  and  have  given  her  a  special  claim 
to  the  sympathies  of  all  true  Republicans,  while  they 
have  made  her  the  butt  of  all  to  whom  Republicanism  is 
hateful.  F. 


THE  SYSTEMATIC  ENCOURAGEMENT  OF 
ACCIDENTS. 

Of  this  season’s  crop  of  railway  accidents  none 
perhaps  have  revealed  such  a  reckless  disregard  of 
rules  and  of  all  ordinary  precautions  as  the  collision 
between  an  engine  and  a  portion  of  a  goods  train  which 
(wcurred  last  week  on  the  North  Staffordshire  line. 
The  usual  loss  of  life  was  represented  by  the  death  of 
the  guard,  but  as  he  did  not  die  till  the  day  after  the 
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times  stuck  so  fast  that  two  men  with  crowbars  were 
required  to  start  it.”  Engines  of  the  “  wedge-motion  ” 
type  are  used  on  many  lines;  when  old  and  worn,  they  will 
not,  in  certain  positions  of  the  driving-wheel,  answer  the 
steam  until  the  wheel  has  been  helped  to  make  its  first  re¬ 
volution.  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  any  Company  should 
not  at  once  put  out  of  service  engines  with  the  frightfully 
dangerous  habit  of  refusing  to  answer  the  steam ;  but, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  an  official,  ten  to  fourteen 
engines  like  this  are  employed  on  the  North  Stafford¬ 
shire  line,  and  not  because  their  deficiency  is  unknown 
to  the  proper  inspectors  of  the  engines,  for  each  engine 
carries  a  crowbar  for  use  in  such  an  emergency  as  that 
of  last  week.  The  fifth  point  in  this  North  Staffordshire 
accident  system  is  the  length  of  time  the  officials  are 
expected  to  keep  awake  at  their  posts.  In  reporting  an 
accident  which  occurred  near  Sheffield  last  Thursday 
morning,  where  half  a  goods  train  broke  loose  and 
repeated  the  programme  of  the  collision  at  Lawton,  with 
the  exception  that  no  life  was  lost,  one  of  the  papers 
remarked “  Fortunately  the  guard  was  not  in  his  van, 
or  he  would  have  been  killed.”  If  the  guard  had  been 
in  his  van  and  able  to  apply  the  break,  the  accident 
would  almost  certainly  have  been  avoided;  but  the 
reporter  may  well  say  fortunately  ”  he  was  not  there, 
for  it  appears  that  guards  of  goods  trains  have  now  no 
alternative  but  to  sleep  in  their  vans,  and  run  the  risk  of 
running  a  tilt  down  an  incline  while  in  that  condition. 
Henshaw,  the  guard  of  the  North  Staffordshire  train, 
was  unfortunate  enough  to  be  in  his  van,  and  unable  to 
screw  down  his  break  and  stop  the  runaway  waggons, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  he  could  not  keep  awake.  ! 
He  had  been  on  duty  eighteen  hours  at  the  time  of 
the  accident,  and  his  “  turn  ”  on  the  preceding  day  had 
lasted  seventeen  hours,  with  an  interval  of  five  and  a-half 
hours’  rest  between  the  two.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances  who  was  to  blame,  the  man,  or  the  Company 
that  employed  him?  Henshaw  came  on  duty  at  nine 
o’clock  on  Thursday  night,  and  was  then  heard  to  say  that 
“  he  was  so  sleepy  he  could  scarcely  keep  his  eyes  open ;” 
on  arriving  at  Harecastle  he  was  found  asleep  in  his 
van,  and  there  he  seems  to  have  remained  while  his  i 
waggons  ran  away  with  him  and  killed  him.  And  to  rebut 
the  notion  that  Henshaw’s  case  was  a  solitary  one,  we  have 
the  evidence  of  some  of  the  Company’s  empUyy^.  The 
driver  of  the  first  engine  had  been  seventeen  hours  at 
his  post,  while  Moore,  according  to  a  statement  which 
has  not  been  contradicted,  had  been  at  work  thirty- three 
hours  !  That  nothing  might  be  wanting  to  complete  the 
tale,  Moore’s  fireman  was  so  exhausted  “  that  be  slept 
on  the  engine  part  of  the  way  from  Crewe  to  Hare¬ 
castle.” 

It  taust  bo  admitted  that  the  arrangements  for  a  rail¬ 
way  accident  in  North  Staffordshire  are  not  wanting  in 
completeness.  C. 


LORD  HOUGHTON  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE. 

Lord  Houghton  is,  to  our  thinking,  an  all  the  more 
suitable  President  of  this  year’s  Congress  of  the  Social 
Science  Association  because  of  the  rather  disheartening 
tone  that  pervaded  the  address  with  which  he  opened  its 
proceedings  at  Norwich  last  Wednesday.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  has  lived  through  the  ridicule  that  harassed  its 
infancy.  It  has  also  worked  off*  a  great  deal  of  the 
exuberant  and  unscientific  ambition  with  which,  in  its 
youth,  partly  justifying  the  ridicule  thrown  on  it,  it 
undertook  to  reform  the  world  and  to  establish  the 
millennium  by  means  of  lectures  and  committee  meetings. 
But  it  will  be  none  the  worse  for  a  little  more  sobering 
down,  and  a  more  graceful  and  useful  Mentor  than  Lord 
Houghton  could  not  easily  have  been  found.  The  elabo¬ 
rate  review  “  of  the  legislative  measures  of  the  last  year 
that  affect  the  jurisprudence,  the  intellectual  growth,  and 
the  material  welfare  of  the  British  nation,  and  of  one  or 
two  questions  which  at  the  present  time  especially 
occupy  public  attention,”  which  were  crowded  into  a  two 
hours’  discourse,  gave  evidence  of  Lord  Houghton’s 
Wide  observation  and  shrewd  judgment.  But  it 
was  further  a  very  serviceable  exposition  of  the 
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almost  hopeless  embarrassments  that  are  in  the  wav  of 
sound  social  reform,  and  was  perhaps  an  even  more 
depressing  confirmation  than  he  intended  to  give  of 
the  melancholy  reflection  with  which  he  prefaced  his 
address.  Lord  Houghton  did  well  to  remind  his  audience 
that  “  social  science,”  if  it  seems  a  much  easier  subject 
of  study  and  discussion,  is  really  much  more  difficult  than 
science  proper.  “  Science,”  he  said,  “  may  draw  its  deduc¬ 
tions  and  calculate  its  averages  from  accumulated  facts, 
but  we — who  have  to  deal  with  a  small  range  of 
phenomena,  and  to  apply  our  conclusions  to  the  better 
order,  the  more  established  peace,  the  clearer  enlighten¬ 
ment,  the  wider  comfort,  the  deeper  happiness,  of  the 
social  life  in  which  our  lot  on  earth  is  cast — may  well 
be  forgiven,  if  sometimes  we  doubt  whether,  even  if  we 
ever  do  come  to  a  scientific  perception  of  the  Laws  of 
Social  Humanity,  it  will  help  us  much  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  daily  existence.  Civilisation,  acting 
through  education,  must  increase  the  number  of  motive 
forces  in  the  intelligence  and  consciousness  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual,  so  as  to  liberate  him  more  and  more  from  that 
dominion  of  one  passion  or  one  idea  which  endangers 
his  moral  liberty,  and  which,  in  its  ultimate  form,  is 
insanity  in  the  man,  and  fanatic  fury  in  society.”  And 
that  Lord  Houghton  evidently  and  rightly  thinks  must 
be  a  very  slow  process,  and,  to  be  carriea  on  with  any 
great  success,  must  be  the  result  of  a  far  more  scientific 
temper  than  prompts  most  of  our  social  reformers. 
Even  if  he  would  accept  such  a  post,  we  should  bo  sorry 
to  see  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  the  President  of  this  Asso¬ 
ciation,  as  the  cold  sarcasm  with  which  he  would  reprove 
the  reformers  for  their  impetuosity,  and  bid  them  do 
nothing  until  some  centuries  of  inaction  had  produced 
the  calmness  necessary  for  profitable  action,  would  either 
altogether  stifle  their  energies  or  drive  them  into  the 
excesses  that  he  deprecates.  But  it  is  very  desirable 
that  some  of  Mr  Spencer’s  rigid  philosophy  should  be 
infused  into  their  often  hardly  philosophical  discussions, 
and  that  thus  a  check  should  be  put  upon  some  of  their 
too  hasty  plans  of  action.  This  Lord  Houghton  did  with 
great  tact  in  the  opening  part  of  his  discourse,  and,  in 
some  of  its  later  passages,  unintentionally  enforced  by  his 
own  biassed  judgments  on  points  from  which  bias  can 
at  present  hardly  be  excluded  ;  and  if  the  discourse  is 
properly  considered  it  will  be  found,  to  say  the  least,  to 
be  quite  as  instructive  as  any  that  have  been  given  by 
former  Presidents. 

We  may  turn  for  illustration  to  one  of  its  simplest 
topics, — that  referring  to  the  liquor  question  ;  for, 
acrimonious  and  mischievous  as  have  been  the  recent 
controversies  on  that  question,  it  is  really  much  Jess 
complicated  than  the  prison  and  reformatory  question, 
the  education  question,  the  ”  work  and  wages  ”  question, 
and  some  others  that  were  treated  by  Lord  Houghton  in 
his  encyclopaedic  review.  Yet  his  treatment  of  it  pain¬ 
fully  shows  how  correct,  as  applying  to  every  student  of 
the  problem,  was  his  statement  of  the  difficulties  in  his 
own  way,  as  expounder  of  its  present  condition.  ”  He 
has  not,”  he  said,  “  to  deal  with  numbeni  operating 
under  conditions  of  absolute  certainty,  or  with  processes 
following  the  unvarying  laws  of  external  nature.  His 
factors  are  living  men,  creatures  of  appetites,  passions, 
hopes,  fears,  and  all  the  other  incidents  of  tem^rament 
and  will.  The  very  laws  and  institutions  to  which  they 
are  subject  are  in  great  part  of  their  own  formation,  and 
partake  of  the  mutability  of  their  nature  and  of  the  un¬ 
certainty  of  their  destiny ;  their  very  powers  of  obser¬ 
vation  are  limited  by  the  conditions  of  the  society  in 
which,  at  any  given  moment,  they  happen  to  be  plai^, 
and  affected  by  all  the  influences  they  possess  to  criti¬ 
cise  or  examine.”  These  difficulties  are  plainly  shown, 
both  by  Mr  Bruce’s  Licensing  Act  and  its  consequences, 
and  by  Lord  Houghton’s  comments  thereon.  Lord 
Houghton  points  out  that,  as  far  as  evidence  can  be 
obtained,  the  Licensing  Act  does  not  seem  to  have  at  all 
diminished  drunkenness,  while  it  has  greatly  inerted 
other  sorts  of  intemperance,  and  that  “  this  national 
calamity”  has  not  yielded  to  the  vehement  efforts^ 
those  reformers  who  caused  the^  Licensing  Act  to  be 
passed, — those  efforts,  indeed,  having  only  “  given  cobe- 
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Rion  and  prominence  to  the  pablican  interest.”  Lord  i 
Houghton  niters  what  are  almost  trnisms  when  he  says  j 
that  if  we  would  lessen  drunkenness,  we  must  do  so  by  i 
improving  the  social  and  intellectual  surroundings  of  the 
people,  but  he  cannot  help  us  by  any  important  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  the  way  in  which  this  is  to  be  done,  and  his 
proposal  that  the  State  should  join  in  providing  “frequent 
fountains  of  pure  water  and  a  ready  supply  of  unintoxicat¬ 
ing  drinks,”  if  of  but  slight  remedial  valne,  lands  us  in 
a  whole  nest  of  economic  difficulties.  National  coffee- 
shops,  with  some  thousands  of  waiters  and  waitresses 
forming  a  new  department  of  the  civil  service,  would 
lead  us  a  long  way  towards  Socialism,  but  not  very  far 
we  fear  towards  social  reformation.  Then  again.  Lord 
Houghton  proposes  that  the  late  Dr  Dalrymple’s  Habitual 
I  Iriinkards  Bill,  in  an  improved  form,  shall  be  made  law  ; 
and,  if  we  understand  him,  he  is  anxious  that  the  State 
should  devise  means  for  curing  topers  who  do  not  come 
under  the  category  of  habitual  drunkards,  by  adminis¬ 
tering  to  them  physic  for  those  digestive  and  nervous 
maladies  which  frequently  lead  to  intoxication,  and, 
where  necessary,  by  supplying  them  with  harmless 
stimulants  in  lieu  of  the  noxious  beverages  offered  to 
them  in  public-houses.  That  certainly  is  a  bold  scheme 
in  the  way  of  paternal  government,  and  even  were  it 
to  be  successfully  adopted.  Lord  Houghton  leaves  us  to 
suppose  that  it  might  turn  out  to  1^  an  unpatriotic 
achievement.  “A  national  love  for  strong  drinks,”  he 
says,  “  is  a  characteristic  of  the  nobler  and  more  energetic 
populations  of  the  vvorld :  it  accompanies  public  and 
private  enterprise,  constancy  of  purpose,  liberality  of 
thought,  and  aptitude  for  war  :  it  exhibits  itself  promi¬ 
nently  in  strong  and  nervous  constitutions,  and  assumes 
in  very  many  instances  the  character  of  a  curative  I 
instinct.”  It  would,  indeed,  be  unfortunate  if,  after  we 
had  rearranged  all  our  legislation  and  thereby  made 
the  English  *a  nation  of  teetotalers,  we  should  find  that 
in  so  doing  wo  had  robbed  them  of  their  curative 
instinct,  their  strong  constitutions,  their  warlike  tastes, 
and  their  liberal  thoughts,  their  constancy  and  enter¬ 
prise,  and  all  the  other  characteristics  of  “  the  nobler 
and  more  energetic  populations  of  the  world.”  Lord 
Houghton’s  proposals  as  regards  the  liquor  question,  if 
they  have  any  effect  at  all,  certainly  should  have  the 
effect  of  inclining  people  to  leave  it  to  right  itself  without 
legislative  aid. 

The  whole  of  this  discourse  furnishes  a  notable  indi¬ 
cation  of  the  inchoate  condition  of  social  science,  and  of 
the  dangers  in  the  way  of  all  efforts  to  dogmatise  and 
legislate  about  it.  Here  is  its  chief  value,  and  we  hope 
that  the  Social  Science  Association  will  regard  it  in  this 
light.  The  Association  has  taken  upon  itself  a  harder 
task  than  that  to  which  Mr  Herbert  Spencer  applies 
himself.  Mr  Spencer  is  satisfied  to  observe  the  past  and 
the  present  with  as  impartial  an  eye  as  he  can  command, 
to  codify  facts,  and  thus  to  help  in  showing  how  experi¬ 
ence  may  suggest  the  wisest  method  of  action  in  the 
future ;  and  he  does  not  attempt  to  say  what  that  action 
should  be.  The  Association  is  avowedly  and  properly 
very  much  less  philosophical.  It  sees  that  the  world 
cannot  wait  for  centuries  to  go  by  until  sufficient  experi¬ 
ence  has  been  tabulated  to  show  what  is  the  perfect 
course  to  be  taken,  and  it  thinks  it  better  that  the  press¬ 
ing  evils  of  society  shall  be  remedied  by  reforms  of  some 
sort,  even  though  in  those  reforms  bad  is  mixed  with 
good,  at  d  though  they  will  certainly  require  to  be  them¬ 
selves  teformed,  nerhaps  over  and  over  again,  before 
perfection  is  reached.  That  is  not  only  allowable,  but 
necessary,  and  the  Association  deserves  praise  for  having 
thrown  much  usclul  light  on  many  topics  of  great 
imj)ortance.  It  already  has  the  credit  of  encouraging 
and  even  of  initiating  many  useful  laws.  We  shall  do 
well  to  remember,  however,  that  the  science  of  society 
is  still  in  its  infancy^  and  that,  though  any  reform  that  is 
made  as  a  result  of  careful  study  and  honest  conviction 
may  be  safely  regarded  as  a  good  thing  in  itself,  it  runs 
the  risk  of  Uing  a  source  of  mischief  if  it  seta  public 
opinion  on  a  wrong  tack,  or  yet  more  if,  by  its  good 
etlwts  being  more  prominent  than  its  evil  ones,  it  nro- 
motes  false  methods  of  legislation.  B.  j 


THE  “  BRITISH  MERCHANT.” 

In  those  dramas  of  a  bygone  period  which  used  to 
delight  our  fathers  so  exceedingly  and  which  bore  us  so 
intolerably,  we  meet  frequently  with  a  character  then 
vastly  popular  with  the  British  audience,  but  whose 
popularity  is  now  as  unintelligible  and  amazing  to  us  as 
the  success  of  the  dramas  in  which  he  figured.  The 
British  tar”  was  then  and  now  (and  justly  at  both 
times)  a  prime  favourite  with  the  play-going  public ;  but 
next  to  him  in  point  of  popularity  came  undoubtedly 
the  “  British  merchant.”  His  blue  coat  and  brass 
buttons,  his  shirt  frill,  his  enormous  bunch  of  seals, 
were  as  familiar  objects  to  the  pit  and  gallery  as  the  wide 
trousers  and  open  shirt-collar  of  the  “  tar,”  and  if  the 
latter  was  sure  of  his  round  of  applause  for  his  praise¬ 
worthy  sentiments  with  reference  to  “  lovely  women  in 
distress,”  the  former  had  in  his  turn  his  own  peculiar 
and  infallible  means  of  “  bringing  down  the  house.” 
The  particular  sentiment  by  which  he  did  so  was  one 
the  public  expression  of  which  seems  to  us  in  these  days 
almost  inconceivable.  It  referred  to  the  “  integrity  of 
the  British  merchant and  the  quality  thus  extolled 
would  appear  to  have  been  then  so  well-known  and  so 
highly  prized  that  the  mere  reference  to  it  was  sufficient 
to  call  forth  the  plaudits  of  the  audience.  If  we  are  to 
place  any  reliance  on  the  popular  estimate  of  particular 
classes  we  cannot  doubt  that,  in  the  days  we  speak  of, 
incredible  as  the  fact  may  appear,  the  commercial  class 
in  England  must  have  been  specially  distinguished 
among  their  fellow-countrymen  for  scrupulous  honesty 
and  fair  dealing.  The  “  sentiments”  of  the  old-fashioned 
drama  are  now  seldom  heard  on  the  modern  stage,  and 
when  they  are  heard  they  rarely  awake  more  than  a 
feeble  echo  from  the  “  new  race  of  the  gods ;  ”  yet 
if  not  applauded  they  are  in  most  cases  treated 
with  respect.  But  if  any  manager  bent  on  “  revivals  ” 
were  to  suffer  the  “  British  merchant  ”  sentiment  to 
escape  the  pruning-knife  of  the  modernising  adapter,, 
could  the  audience  listen  to  it  with  gravity  ?  Would 
not  “  the  inextinguishable  laughter  of  the  gods  ”  drown 
the  sentiment  and  abash  the  actor?  Would  not  the 
anachronism  be  jeered  from  the  stage  by  the  present 
generation  ? 

No  enterprising  manager,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  as 
yet  tried  the  experiment,  and  as  most  of  the  class  are 
shrewd  enough  to  keep  abreast  of  public  opinion,  none 
of  them  probably  w'ill  attempt  it.  Nay,  they  have  only 
to  use  their  eyes,  like  the  rest  of  the  public,  to  see  nob  • 
only  the  true  state  of  the  facts,  but  to  get  a  tolerably  clear 
insight  into  their  cause.  The  degeneration  of  moral  type 
in  the  British  commercial  class  is  profound  and  general  r 
it  extends  from  the  very  highest  branches  to  the  very 
lowest ;  and  though  it  is  of  course  more  marked  in  the 
latter,  as  being  at  once  the  poorest  and  most  numerous 
class,  it  is  quite  noticeable  throughout.  In  the  higher 
and  richer  sections  of  the  commercial  class  it  has  been 
for  years  steadily  on  the  increase,  from  the  persistent 
operation  of  many  constant  causes.  The  immense 
development  of  the  money-dealing  business  since  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  the  vastly  increased  traffic  in 
securities — enormously  stimulated  and  intensified  by  the 
introduction  of  railways — these,  with  the  facilities  and 
temptations  they  brought  with  them  and  the  habits  they 
engendered,  contributed  to  create  that  mania  for  specu¬ 
lation  of  which  the  multiplication  of  joint-stock  com¬ 
panies,  increasing  every  year  in  the  folly  and  rashness 
of  their  enterprises,  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
effect.  Whether  the  scale  of  honesty  need  of  necessity 
decline  as  the  taste  for  speculation  rises,  is  a  question  on 
w'hich  we  need  not  enter.  It  is  sufficient  that  the  two 
phenomena  have  occurred  coincidently,  and  that  the 
period  of  increasing  activity  in  commercial  adventure 
has  been  also  the  period  of  increasing  fertility  in  the 
invention  of  new  methods  of  chicanery  and  fraud,  and 
of  increasing  accessions  to  the  numbers  of  its  professors. 
This  degeneration  has  left  its  mark  even  on  the  diction¬ 
ary,  and  its  successive  steps  have  been  signalised  by  a 
series  of  additions  to  the  vocabulary  of  ’Change,  in  tho 
shape  of  nouns  connoting  in  the  objects  of  them,  always- 
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a  questionable  and  sometimes  an  immoral  attribute,  or 
of  verbs  which  more  often  signify  “  to  do  ”  (using  the 
word  in  its  vulgar  sense)  than  either  “  to  be  ”  or  “  to 
Buffer.”  Such  substantives  as  *‘bull,”  **bear,”  “stag,”  with 
their  verbs  “  bulling,  bearing,  slagging,”  would  be  alone 
sufficient  to  make  our  fathers  open  their  ears  and  eyes, 
and,  if  not,  perhaps  “  rigging  the  market,”  “  cornering,” 
“stock  watering,”  and  other  similar  delectable  expres¬ 
sions  might  succeed  in  awakening  their  astonishment. 
The  “  promoter  ”  of  companies,  moreover,  and  all  his 
works,  and  the  sand-castles  that  he  builds,  and  the 
bubbles  that  he  blows,  these  have  been  written  in  the 
reports  of  liquidation  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery,  until  the  present  generation  are  familiar  enough 
with  them ;  but  all  this  would  be  news  to  the  “  upright 
British  merchant.”  The  promoter  of  companies  is  an 
unique  product  of  the  age,  and  his  shameful  success  one 
of  its  most  deplorable  features.  But  the  taint  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty  extends  far  beyond  what  we  may  call  the 
professionals  in  the  “  game  of  speculation  it  is  wide¬ 
spread  amongst  their  clients — amongst  the  ordinary 
shareholders  who  adventure  their  money  on  the  projecte 
held  out  to  them  by  the  promoters.  The  well-known 
“  action  by  a  vendor  against  a  transferee  ”  of  shares,  for 
an  indemnity  against  calls,  is  of  such  constant  occurrence 
in  our  law  courts,  that  it  passes  as  a  rule  absolutely 
unnoticed,  those  who  understand  its  details  glancing 
perhaps  carelessly  at  the  decision  or  the  legal  arguments 
in  the  case.  Such  persons  have  ceased  to  think,  and 
many  others,  from  unfamiliarity  with  the  matter,  do  not 
know,  what  is  the  moral  significance  of  all  such  cases. 
Sometimes  they  mean  that  a  shareholder  in  a  failed 
company  has  deliberately  attempted  to  transfer  his 
obligations  towards  his  brother-shareholders  to  “  a 
man  of  straw,” — a  person  who  be  knows  is  unable 
to  discharge  them.  At  other  times  it  means  that  the 
real  transferee  and  beneficial  owner  (if  any  benefit 
should  ever  accrue  from  them)  of  the  shares  has  himself 
substituted  the  “  man  of  straw  ”  as  the  nominal  trans¬ 
feree,  and  this  in  direct  fraud  of  the  vendor,  who  he 
knows  will  not  be  recognised  by  the  company  as  having 
divested  himself  of  his  obligations  upon  the  shares,  but 
will  be  made  liable  for  future  calls.  Yet  this  little  artifice 
is  considered  so  thoroughly  natural  an  expedient  to  be 
resorted  to,  that  it  passes  without  comment,  and  even 
Judges  and  Vice-Chancellors,  tired  of  expressing  their 
moral  reprobation  of  it,  confine  their  judgments  to  a  strict 
consideration  of  its  legal  incidents. 

If  these  matters  do  not  concern  the  “  British  mer¬ 
chant  ”  proper,  they  show  at  least  how  deeply  commerce, 
in  its  most  extended  sense,  is  affected  by  demoralisation, 
they  show  how  “  business  is  done  in  the  City  ”  in  these 
days,  and  they  prepare  us  at  least  for  the  change  which 
has  come  over  the  more  strictly  mercantile  world 
— those  classes,  namely,  which  are  concerned  in  the 
distribution  of  the  various  sorts  of  merchandise 
which  are  purchased  and  consumed  by  the  community. 
The  change  which  has  taken  place  in  this  respect  is  as 
Pad  as  it  is  manifest.  Honourable  exceptions  must  of 
course  be  made  in  any  case  where  whole  classes  of  men 
are  arraigned ;  but  we  think  it  impossible  for  anyone  to 
doubt,  on  the  daily  evidence  before  his  eyes,  that  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  branches,  the  morality  of  English 
commerce,  the  common  honesty  of  the  market,  the  sense 
of  the  obligation  of  good  faith  between  the  seller  and 
the  buyer  have  never  before  stood  at  such  a  miserably 
low  level.  From  “  Manchester  mildew  ”  down  to 
“  watered  milk,”  almost  every  trade  has  its  discreditable 
secrets  and  its  unscrupulous  tricks  ;  and  the  general 
demoralisation  is,  unfortunately,  not  to  be  measured  by 
the  precise  number  or  flagrancy  of  such  tricks,  but  by  the 
general  feeling  with  which  they  are  regarded  “  in  the 
trade,”  and  the  kind  of  moral  judgment  which  is  passed 
upon  them  by  those  engaged  in  the  businesses  which  they 
<iipgrace.  It  is  bad  enough  that  “ merchant  princes” 
should  descend  to  the  unprincely  artifice  of  fraudulently 
increasing  the  weight  and  bulk  of  their  export  goods  by 
<^ampiug  them  into  rotteness  ;  but  that  they  should  go  on 
as  they  do  to  defend  sophistication  by  sophistry,  and 
that  the  sophists  should  be  tolerated  by  the  lax  con¬ 


sciences  of  their  fellows,  instead  of  being  scouted  as  un¬ 
worthy  the  company  of  honest  men, — this  is  enough  to 
show  what  “the  integrity  of  the  British  merchant”  has 
come  to.  And  quid  domint  faciant  audent  cum  talia  fure9 1 
Or  rather,  reversing  the  question,  we  may  ask  what,  if 
Manchester  “  cotton  lords  ”  can  be  guilty  of  such  mean 
frauds,  is  to  be  expected  of  the  smaller  try  of  thieves — 
the  petty  tradesmen  who  have,  sometimes  at  least,  the 
excuse  of  poverty  for  dishonesty  ?  The  answer  is  found 
in  every  newspaper,  and  illustrated  in  every  police-court. 
Water  and  sometimes  sewage  in  our  milk,  alum  and 
potatoes  in  our  bread,  mud  and  fat  in  our  butter,  sand 
in  our  sugar,  road-dust  in  our  pepper,  brick-dust  in  our 
cayenne,  salt  in  our  beer,  liquorice  in  our  porter,  putrid 
fruit  in  our  jam,  iron  filings  and  a  host  of  other  a^mina- 
tions  in  our  tea — these,  mere  selections  from  a  much 
longer  list,  are  amongst  the  evidences  of  what  the 
integrity  of  the  British  merchant  has  come  to  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  scale.  And  here,  again,  it  is  not  so 
much  the  adulterations  themselves  as  the  mode  in  which 
they  are  regarded  by  “  the  trade  ”  which  has  the 
greatest  significance.  The  way  in  which  the  Adul¬ 
teration  Act  is  regarded  and  discussed  by  those  who 
are  affected  by  il  would  be  a  highly  amusing,  if  it  were 
not  also  so  sad,  an  illustration  of  what  we  mean.  That 
Act  had  two  distinct  objects, —  to  check  absolutely 
the  poisonous  adulteration  of  food,  i.e,  by  adulterants  in¬ 
jurious  to  health ;  and  to  divest  all  other  kinds  of  adultera¬ 
tions  of  their  fraudulent  character  by  compelling  sellers 
to  “  declare  ”  the  true  composition  of  all  articles  sold  by 
them.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  adulterating 
traders  of  any  class  to  see  that  this  latter  is  a  proper 
object  of  legislation  at  all.  All  their  ar^ments  are 
directed  to  showing  that  their  adulteration  is  harmless  ; 
and  if  they  can  show  that  they  do  not  poison  us,  they 
are  indignant  that  they  may  not  cheat  us.  Milkmen 
hold  indignation  meetings  because  they  are  not  allowed 
to  sell  milk  and  water  as  pure  milk.  A  “  Tea  Broker  ” 
writes  plaintively  to  the  Times  to  say  that  a  large  con¬ 
signment  of  “artificially  coloured  green  tea” — or,  in 
I  other  words,  “  tea  adulterated  with  paint  ” — is  rendered 
unsaleable  by  the  operation  of  the  Adulteration  Act. 
He  is  sure  it  won’t  hurt  anybody,  and  pleads  to  be 
allowed  to  sell  it.  Purveyors  of  cocoa  adulterated  with 
sugar  and  sago  allege  that  this  admixture  improves  the 
article.  It  does  not  seem  to  occur  to  the  two  former 
that  though  water  and  paint  may  be  perfectly  harmless 
additions  to  milk  and  tea,  yet  watered  milk  and  painted 
tea  are  not  pure  milk  and  pure  tea,  and  it  is  there¬ 
fore  fraud  to  sell  them  as  such.  Nor  does  it  seem  to 
occur  to  the  latter  that  though  sugar  and  sago  may 
absolutely  improve  cocoa,  yet  inasmuch  as  they  cost  less 
than  cocoa,  the  substitution  of  these  substances  for  an 
equal  bulk  of  the  genuine  article  is  pro  tanto  a  fraud  on 
the  customers.  The  widespread  inability  to  see  these 
distinctions  is  amusing,  but  it  is  very  deplorable ;  for  it 
really  implies  a  general  want  of  perception  of  the  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  honesty  and  dishonesty. 

H.  D.  T. 

WOMEN  AND  RITUALISTS. 

The  rapid  spread  of  ritualism  in  this  country  has 
created  grq^-t  excitement  among  religionists  ^  of  all 
shades  of  opinion.  These  naturally  confine  their  stric¬ 
tures  upon  it  to  the  particular  points  in  which  it  contra¬ 
venes  their  own  tenets,  and,  as  they  object  to  the^  result, 
but  mainly  leave  the  cause  untouched,  their  criticisms  on 
this  revival  of  sacerdotalism  in  the  latter  part  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  are  by  no  means  exhaustive.  They  have 
the  merit,  however,  of  drawing  attention  to  remarkable 
extravagances  which  possess  a  general  interest,  since 
the  peculiarly  unhealthy  form  of  religionism  to  the 
influence  of  which  the  young  are  now  exposed  is  that 
which  most  fatally  invades  the  field  of  politics  and  pub¬ 
lic  life.  The  Evangelical  press’ has  lately  bestowed  some 
indignant  notice  on  a  small  work  belonging  te  a  series 
entitled  ‘  Books  for  the  Young,  edited  bv  a  Committee 
of  Clergy,’  on  the  subject  of  the  duty  of  children  to  con¬ 
fess  to  a  priest.  To  dissect  this  treatise  would  be  an 
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unwelcome  ani  needless  task.  The  injury  that  young 
people  must  derive  from  this  mental  inquisition  is 
obvious  in  every  one  uncontaminated  by  theological  pre¬ 
possessions  ;  and  we  confess  that  our  principal  feeling 
on  perusing  this  and  similar  productions  is  one  of 
wonder  at  the  state  of  mind  to  which  a  number  of 
tolerably  well-educated  Englishmen  must  have  brought 
themselves  before  they  can  deliberate*ly  spend  their  days 
in  catechising,  not  men  and  women  only,  but  little  chil¬ 
dren,  about  their  inmost  thoughts,  and  in  undertaking 
that  minute  supervision  of  the  conduct  and  character  of 
their  flock  which  is  presupposed  in  these  manuals  of 
“  Catholic  faith  and  practice.”  Wonder  is,  indeed,  our 
main  sentiment  with  regard  to  the  whole  movement, 
but  our  wonder  is  not  wholly  unintelligent  and  helpless. 
It  is  quite  possible  to  explain  the  wretched  spectacle 
j)rescnted  by  thousands  of  young  men — for  of  this  class 
Ritualist  congregations  are  largely  composed — who 
possess  many  of  the  best  mental  and  physical  character¬ 
istics  of  the  English  race,  and  who  yet  have  brought 
themselves  to  believe  that  which  can  barely  be  put  into 
intelligible  language,  and  to  practise  a  multiplicity  of 
rites  and  observances  of  the  most  puerile  and  yet  oppres¬ 
sive  nature.  In  this  mortifying  state  of  things  we  recog¬ 
nise  the  Nemesis  that  has  pursued  every  system  of 
civilisation  in  which  the  subjection  of  woman  to  man  is 
systematically  enforced.  The  serfs  of  the  priesthood 
are  the  sons  of  slaves. 

More  than  one  social  system  little  less  elaborate  than 
our  own  has  crumbled  into  ruin  from  this  cause.  The 
legalised  oppression  of  women  surely  entails,  in  course 
of  time,  the  degradation  of  man.  Take  the  civilisation 
of  Greece,  where  all  women,  save  those  belonging  to  the 
class  which  owns  no  family  ties,  were  denied  any  share 
in  active  life,  and  jealously  restricted  to  one  avocation 
only,  that  of  becoming  the  mothers  of  legitimate  heirs 
to  the  nation’s  greatness.  The  greatness  lasted,  indeed, 
lor  a  while,  but  generations  passed  away,  and  the  off¬ 
spring  of  slave  mothers  became  themselves  slaves.  The 
treatment  of  women  in  Rome,  and  the  ultimate  fate  of  the 
sons  of  the  oppressed  Roman  wives,  tell  the  same  tale. 
The  present  condition  of  Mahometan  civilisation  points 
this  moral  still  more  distinctly,  as  the  evil  we  trace 
throughout  the  social  systems  of  the  past  is  more  firmly 
rooted  in  the  Moslem  population  than  in  any  other.  The 
mothers  of  the  present  race  of  Turks  have  mainly  been 
slaves,  with  no  pretence  to  any  higher  conditions.  The 
rulers  of  Turkey,  of  Egypt,  and  other  Mahometan  States  | 
have  in  many  cases  been  the  sons  of  Georgian  and  Cir-  i 
cassian  slaves,  bought  and  sold  like  their  black  sisters  ;  ' 
and,  as  a  natural  result,  the  civilisation  of  those  States 
is  failing  where  it  does  not  receive  a  fresh  lease  of  life 
from  the  attempts  made  by  Mahometan  sovereigns  to 
secure  the  assistance  of  the  science  and  energy  of  the 
West.  European  civilisation  is  not  w’hollyout  of  danger, 
not  perhaps  of  any  important  check,  but  at  all  events  of 
some  suspension  of  progress  in  consequence  of  its  tardy 
recognition  of  the  claims  of  women  to  equal  citizenship 
with  men.  The  position  of  women  in  Europe  is  now  far  more 
endurable  than  that  of  the  sex  in  classical  and  in  Chris¬ 
tian  antiquity,  or  than  that  of  the  women  of  Asia  and 
Africa  in  the  present  day  ;  but  there  is  still  an  analogy 
between  these  diflerent  classes,  and  the  unjust  oppression 
they  still  endure  bears  fruit,  and  will  continue  to  do  so 
even  after  the  wrong  is  repaired.  The  recent  revival, 
or  fresh  development  of  Christian  superstition,  and  the 
existence  of  the  so-called  Conservative  reaction  in  Eng¬ 
land  and  France,  are  not  reassuring  symptoms.  They 
are  the  result  ah  imtio  of  the  same  cause  to  which  the 
failure  of  past  civilisations  was  mainly  due,  the  occult 
influence  ot  the  cramped  and  misguided  female  intellect. 

The  power  of  the  mother’s  teaching  and  example  upon 
her  children  has  been  vaunted  by  moralists  and  theo¬ 
logians  till  it  has  become  a  truism,  yet  the  fact  seems  to 
be  practically  ignored  by  those  who  insist  most  strongly 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  dictum  that  “  woman’s  sphere 
is  home.”  Men  entrust  the  opening  minds,  not  of  their 
daughters  only — that  would  be  intelligible  on  their  own 
principles — but  also  of  their  sons,  to  persons  artificially 
disqualified  from  giving  them  reasonable  views  of  the 


conduct  of  life.  Till  verj"  lately,  and  the  improvement  now 
affects  but  a  few,  women  have  been  kept  in  ignorance 
not  of  learning  only,  but  of  most  matters  connected  witli 
the  world’s  business,  “  carefully  shielded,”  as  the  phrase 
is,  from  all  contact  with  the  wider  subjects  of  human 
interest,  from  politics,  from  science,  from  public  employ¬ 
ment,  from  professional  life,  and,  in  short,  from  all  the 
sources  of  mental  health  and  vigour  open  to  the  least  in¬ 
telligent  man.  To  women  so  dwarfed  in  mind,  so  deprived 
of  every  spring  of  exertion,  comes,  in  one  form  or  other 
the  priest  with  his  ready  sympathy,  his  promise  of  a  better 
life  than  this,  “  where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling 
and  the  weary  are  at  rest,”  his  tale  of  superhuman  woe 
borne  for  them,  his  skilfully,  nay,  tenderly  devised  round 
of  prayers,  of  observances,  of  charitable  works,  calcu¬ 
lated  to  withdraw  the  mind  from  itself,  and  he  finds  a 
ready  welcome.  Those  who  have  but  to  shape  out  their 
own  course  in  life  at  will,  who  have  never  known  the 
feverish  working  of  the  unemployed  brain,  the  unsatisfied 
intellectual  thirst,  and  the  fretting  thraldom  of  petty 
cares  alternating  with  forced  inaction,  which  form  the 
unpitied  martyrdom  of  the  women  who  inhabit  the  much- 
lauded  “  homes  of  England,”  may  easily  undervalue  the 
attraction  of  that  which  priests,  and  we  use  that  term  in 
a  general  sense,  can  afford  to  women  conscious  of  wrong, 
conscious  of  misery,  and  but  half-conscious  of  its  cause. 
Those  who,  owing  to  the  unfavourable  conditions  of  their 
existence,  look  upon  life  as  a  sad  mystery,  are  not  re¬ 
pelled  by  teaching  which  represents  the  world  as  lying 
under  the  curse  of  its  Creator,  and  as  redeemable  only 
by  means  which  to  a  healthy  mind  are  even  more 
abhorrent  to  justice  than  the  initial  proposition  stand¬ 
ing  at  the  head  of  this  theory  of  the  universe. 
Such  awful  views  of  humanity  and  its  prospects, 
rather  harmonise  with  the  state  of  mind  arising 
from  permanent  intellectual  depression  and  morbid 
questionings  of  their  own  fate.  Moreover,  to  women 
whose  “  natural  protectors  ”  are  too  often  either 
masters  whom  they  dread  or  merely  unsympathetic 
spectators  of  their  daily  life,  the  mere  fact  of  being 
regarded  as  a  being  whose  thoughts  and  motives  are 
worth  inquiring  into,  and  whose  spiritual  struggles 
“  engage  the  attention  of  angels,”  is  balm  to  the 
w’ounded  spirit.  To  priestly  influence,  therefore,  have 
women  in  all  Christian  countries  ever  been  open.  To  it 
they  owe  consolation,  occupation,  and  that  mixture  of 
physical  and  mental  energy  springing  from  a  cherished 
ideal,  without  which,  in  some  shape  or  other,  volition 
becomes  paralysed,  and  the  human  intellect  bums  dim 
and  low  like  flame  deprived  of  air. 

That  the  women  of  England  have  had  ample  reason 
to  seek  and  to  welcome  mental  and  moral  support  from 
w'hatever  source  it  comes  is  unquestionable.  Equally 
certain  is  it  that  the  consequences  of  the  gratitude 
with  which  they  have  received  it  are  disastrous,  not  to 
themselves  only,  but  to  the  men  of  this  country.  The 
help  they  have  found  has  but  increased  their  helpless¬ 
ness,  it  has  added  another  element  of  mischief,  spiritual 
slavery,  to  that  from  which  they  suffered,  and  it 
has  taught  them  to  propagate  and  perpetuate  that 
slavish  spirit  which  we  now  observe  in  the  youth  of 
free  England.  The  harm  is  done ;  the  women  who  h^ 
solaced  their  griefs  by  the  sweet  poison  we  have  described 
have  not  failed  to  hand  the  cup  to  their  children,  to  their 
sons.  These,  heirs  of  all  that  is  denied  to  them,  the^, 
privileged  to  play  a  part  in  the  world’s  history, 
business,  its  politics,  and  its  stirring  life,  have  drunk  ot 
that  enervating  draught,  and  we  now  see  men,  specimens 
j  to  all  appearance  of  the  free-bom  ”  Briton,  stalwart, 

I  cheerful,  brave,  crouching  on  their  knees  before  a  man 
I  like  themselves,  relating  to  him  their  inmost  thoughts, 
j  consulting  him  on  every  trifle,  and  leading  such  a  Ih®  ® 
j  petty  regulation  as  can  scarcely  be  imagined  out  o  a 
seminary  for  young  ladies. 

This  is  the  result  of  making  the  hedu  ideal  of  a  wi  e 
and  mother,  a  woman  who  does  not  think,  who  canno 
reason,  who  may  not  interest  herself  in  out-door  exis 
ence,  who  must  not  form  a  judgment  on  any  question, 
or  who,  if  she  forms  it,  must  not  act  upon  it,  and  w  o  i 
ready  to  see  the  supernatural  in  every  common  occu 
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rence.  Snch  women  as  this  influence  the  earliest  years 
of  men’s  lives  in  England,  in  France,  and  wherever 
woman  holds  the  subordinate  position  assigned  to  her  in 
the  present  social  economy  of  Europe.  That  we  have, 
on  the  whole,  achieved  so  much  progress,  and  escaped 
t  jtal  collapse  in  spite  of  the  short-sighted  policy  pursued 
by  one  sex  in  regard  to  the  other,  and  still  embodied  in 
many  an  unjust  law,  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  that  inherent 
nobleness  which,  as  the  experience  of  the  human  race 
abundantly  testifies,  ages  of  tyranny  and  mismanage¬ 
ment  have  not  extinguished  in  the  breast  of  woman. 


their  political  rights,  they  would  not  be  defrauded  of 
them  an  unnecessary  day.” 


CURRENT  EVENTS. 


It  would  be  premature  to  condemn  the  first  report  of 
Mr  Plimsoll’s  Unseaworthy  Ship  Commission  from  the 
summary  published  by  the  Times  on  Tuesday  last.  But, 
meanwhile,  the  attitude  of  the  Times  towards  Mr  Plimsoll 
justifies  us  in  concluding  that  that  summary  does  not 
present,  at  all  events,  the  least  favourable  and  least 
Plimsollian  aspect  of  the  report.  But,  whatever  be  the 
nature  of  the  forthcoming  report  in  extenso,  the  summary 
must  have  filled  every  one  with  profound  dissatisfaction, 
and  already  Mr  Plimsoll’s  objections  to  the  composition 
of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  its  method  of  procedure, 
prove  to  have  been  too  well  founded.  “The  freedom  of 
British  enterprise,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  British 
shipbuilder,  and  the  property  of  British  shipowners,” 
have  carried  the  day  against  the  lives  of  British  sailors. 
The  objection  to  a  fixed  load-line  is  the  difficulty  of 
determining  its  position  on  any  fixed  principle;  and 
this  difficulty  the  Commission  has  found  insuperable, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Salvage  Associations  of 
London  and  Liverpool  “countenance  a  rule  of  three 
inches  of  freeboard  per  foot  of  hold,”  and  finds  that 
this  scale  is  “  practically  convenient.”  The  Commission 
cannot  deal  with  deck-cargoes,  because  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  and  under  certain  circumstances  these 
cargoes  are  not  dangerous ;  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  Canadian  Parliament  has  lately  regulated 
deck-loads  during  the  winter  months.  Finally,  the 
Commission  cannot  report  in  favour  of  the  examination 
of  ships  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  unseaworthiness, 
because  such  an  examination  would  not  be  acceptable  to 
shipowners.  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  this  last 
objection  is  the  only  honest  one  of  them  all.  The 
threats  of  the  British  shipowners  to  sail  their  vessels 
under  a  foreign  flag  if  their  freedom  is  in  any  respect 
interfered  with,  and  the  talk  about  commerce  passing 
out  of  British  hands  unless  regulations  for  the  protection 
of  life  are  made  internationally  binding,  have  effectually 
earwigged  the  Commission.  No  one  expected  a  power¬ 
ful  report,  but,  at  least,  its  humanity  might  have  been 
above  the  commercial  order. 


The  monotonous  unsettlemcnt  of  French  politics  has 
this  week  been  varied  by  the  publication  of  two  letters 
from  two  of  the  French  pretenders.  Prince  Napoleon’s 
letter  to  the  AveriSr  National  is  not  very  important  and 
has  done  some  good  service  to  the  Republican  cause. 
The  Prince,  in  calling  upon  “all  defenders  of  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  ”  to  accept  him  as  the  cham¬ 
pion  of  the  flag  of  the  Revolution,”  which,  for  nearly 
a  hundred  years,  “  has  sheltered  under  its  folds  the  genius, 
the  glories,  and  the  misfortunes  of  Franco,”  and  to  agreu 
to  a  league  between  “  the  Napoleons  and  democracy  ”  iu 
order  to  subvert  “a  reactionary  clerical  and  anti- 
popular  party,”  has  only  strengthened  the  Republicans  in 
their  repudiation  of  all  connection  with  “the  Napoleons,” 
and  has  also  proved  to  the  world  that  “the  Napoleons  ” 
are  divided  against  themselves.  These  two  results  aio 
satisfactory.  Nor  do  we  see  any  fresh  cause  for  alarm 
in  the  latest  and  most  important  letter  of  the  Count  do 
Chambord’s,  which  has  been  published  in  the  usual 
roundabout  way.  In  that  letter  “  Henry  V.”  asks  the 
Vicomte  de  Rodez-Benevent  to  believe  that  he  has  no 
thought  of  “  evoking  the  phantom  of  the  dune  of  feudal 
rights,  of  religious  intolerance,  of  persecution  against 
brothers  separated  from  him  in  creed — the  phantom  of  a 
war  madly  undertaken  under  impossible  conditions,  of  a 
government  of  priests,  of  the  ascendency  of  privileged 
classes.”  “Above  all,”  he  says  to  his  friend,  “  make  a 
point  of  appealing  to  all  honest  people  on  the  footing  of 
the  social  reconstruction.  You  know  that  I  am  not 
a  party,  and  that  I  will  not  come  back  to  reign  by  means 
of  a  party.”  This  means,  we  take  it,  that  the  Comte  do 
Chambord  has  consented  to  abandon  the  retirement  in 
which  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  idleness  and  dignity,  and  to 
make  a  distinct  grasp  at  the  crown  of  his  forefathers, 
with  tho  view  of  reigning  “  by  means  of  a  party.” 
As  wo  have  several  times  pointed  out,  his  admirers  havo 
been  cunningly  preparing  for  this  ever  since  last  May. 
Whether  they  ever  had  any  real  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Pretender  to  become  their  tool,  or  whether  he*  ha.s 
only  been  playing  at  refusals  in  order  to  encourage  the 
making  of  greater  advances  towards  him,  we  shall  not 
pretend  to  say ;  but  it  is  clear  now  that  he  is  ready  to 
set  aside  all  his  objections  to  “  reigning  by  means  of  a 
party,”  and  that,  as  soon  as  the  arrangements  are  com¬ 
pleted,  he  will  take  possession  of  the  vacant  throne.  It 
is  yet  more  clear  that,  in  doing  so,  he  will  off’end  the 
wishes  of  four-fifths  of  the  French  people ;  but,  as  those 
four-fifths  are  unarmed,  and  at  variance  among  them¬ 
selves,  the  army  of  priests  and  soldiers  can  easily  have 
their  way.  This  is  very  distressing ;  but  it  has  been 
tolerably  evident  to  all  observers  any  time  during  the 
past  four  months. 


Many  will  share  our  regret  that  the  addition  made  to 
the  Electoral  Reform  Bill  of  Victoria,  while  it  was  pass¬ 
ing  through  committee,  by  which,  as  we  pointed  out 
three  weeks  ago,  the  Parliamentary  suffrage  would  be 
conferred  on  all  female  ratepayers,  has  been  cancelled. 
As  the  main  principle  of  the  Bill  is  that  political  power 
shall  be  vested  in  persons,  not  in  property,  there  was  a 
manifest  inconsistency  in  the  clause  giving  a  vote  to 
women  who  pay  rates  and  to  no  others.  Accordingly^  it 
was  withdrawn,  and  on  the  5th  of  August  Mr  Higgin¬ 
botham,  the  member  for  the  East  Bourke  Borough,  pro¬ 
posed  the  insertion  of  a  new  clause,  conferring  the 
suffrage  on  every  woman  of  full  age  in  the  colony. 
After  a  long  debate,  however,  the  detailed  report  of 
which  has  not  yet  reached  us,  he  was  defeated  by  forty 
votes  against  sixteen.  “  The  result,”  says  our  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Melbourne,  “  is  not  to  be  altogether 
deplored.  This  is  the  first  time  the  question  has  ever 
been  brought  before  Parliament  in  Victoria ;  so  that  the 
most  sanguine  supporters  of  the  measure  could  hardly 
expect  that  Mr  Higginbotham  would  be  successful.  I 
am,  however,  quite  convinced  that,  if  even  an  influential 
minority  of  the  women  of  Victoria  resolved  to  proclaim 


One  great  obstacle  to  the  success  of  the  Carlists,  should 
they  attempt  a  campaign  south  of  the  Ebro,  lies  in  their 
want  of  cavalry.  They  have  but  little,  and  what  they  have 
they  waste.  The  total  number  of  the  horsemen  they 
possess,  says  a  correspondent,  does  not  exceed  300,  and 
all  of  these  are  men  to  whose  care  no  living  animal  should 
ever  be  entrusted.  Their  brutality  is  something  incre¬ 
dible.  , After  ten  or  twelve  hours’ mountain  marches,  they 
go  on  galloping  about  the  country  either  in  search  of 
water  for  the  horses,  or,  still  more  often,  in  search  of  some 
vegetables  or  poultry  for  themselves.  The  poor  animals 
remain  sometimes  a  whole  day  without  any  food  at  all, 
and  heavy  blows  are  the  only  reward  they  ever  got  from 
their  masters,  when  they  become  somewhat  troublesome, 
either  from  hunger  or  from  the  perpetual  attacks  of  the 
flies.  The  commander  of  this  cavalry,  Senor  Pernia, 
obtained  during  the  last  six  months  over  1,000  horses, 
and  has  lost  more  than  700  of  them  through  sheer 
ill-treatment  and  want  of  food.  This  condition  of  the 
cavalry  gives  great  uneasiness  to  the  Carlist  generals, 
whose  only  hope  of  supplying  the  deficiency  rests  on 
the  chance  that  some  of  the  Republican  cavalry  regi¬ 
ments  may  pass  over  to  the  Loyalists. 
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TtlE  EXAMINER,  OCTOBER  4,  1873 


PROFESSOR  WILLIAMSON  S  ADDRESS. 

Sir, — Owing  to  absence  from  town  I  have  only  seen  to-day 
the  number  of  your  valuable  journal,  dated  the  20th  inst,  in 
which  reference  is  made,  in  the  article  entitled  “  The  Advance¬ 
ment  of  Science,”  to  the  brief  outline  of  a  system  of  National 
Education  which  I  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
British  Association.  The  writer  of  that  article  attributes  to 
me  proposals  which  I  had  no  intention  of  making,  and  which 
are  the  precise  contrary  of  those  which  I  made,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  instances,  taken  almost  at  random  from 
the  article.  The  writer  attributes  to  me  the  proposal  of  a 
system  providing  “  uniformity  of  teaching,”  whereas  I  argued 
that  variety  of  teaching  ought  to  be  encouraged,  and  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  show  the  means  for  doing  so.  The  article  repre¬ 
sents  that,  according  to  my  pro|>o3al,  the  Education  Depart¬ 
ment  would  be  entrusted  with  the  duties  of  University 
Senates  and  Councils,  whereas  I  expressly  stated  that  every 
college  and  school  ought  to  be  governed  by  an  “  independent 
body  of  men.”  Again,  the  article  represents  that,  according 
to  my  plan,  the  rules  and  methods  of  scientific  studies  w'ould 
be  j>re8cribed  by  the  State,  whereas  I  contended  for  its  being 
•of  the  utmost  importance  that  any  new  and  improved  system 
of  teaching  should  develope  itself  freely  by  the  exertions  of 
those  who  are  willing  to  undertake  the  labour  and  risk  of 
trying  it.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  further  instances  of 
what  m-ust  be  plain  enough  from  these  few. 

The  writer  employs  against  a  scheme,  which  is  the  precise 
contrary  of  mine,  arguments  w'hich  might  with  advantage  be 
used  in  favour  of  my  proposals  ;  and  I  appeal  with  confidence 
to  your  candour  to  rectify,  by  publishing  this  note,  a  mis- 
I'epresentation  which  must  have  been  involuntary. 

I  am,  &c.,  Alex.  W.  Williamson. 

University  College,  London,  Sept.  29th,  1873. 

[Without  discussing  in  detail  the  three  instances  adduced 
by  Professor  Williamson,  we  may  admit  that  in  them,  and 
perhaps  in  othei’s,  we  attributed  to  him  the  direct  present¬ 
ment  of  views  and  plans  that  seemed,  and  still  seem,  to  us 
V  necessary  outcomes  of  the  general  scheme  for  State-aided 
'  education  in  science  that  he  propounded  and  advocated  in 
Tuis  discourse  at  Bradford.  We  are  quite  sure  that  Professor 
Williamson  never  intended  to  favour  the  state  of  things 
(that  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  his  scheme.  We 
lintended  to  imply  as  much  when  wp  i*  \id  : — “  That,  though  of 
course  they  do  not  think  «o,  is  what  Dr  Williamson  and  those 
who  agree  with  him  would  bring  us  to.”  We  are  glad  to 
learn  from  him  that  the  scheme  which  we  attacked  is  the 
precise  contrary  ”  of  his,  and  that  he  approves  of  our  argu¬ 
ments  against  State  interference  witn  science.  But  his 
address  certainly  apjieared  to  us  to  be  as  we  described  it ; 
and  we  believe  that  ninety-nine  out  of  every  hundred  persons 
who  heard  or  read  it  attentively  w'ould  agree  with  us  in 
regarding  it  aA  the  most  elaborate  and  dangerous  statement 
•  of  projects  that  are  winning  the  support  of  men  of  science 
which  has  yet  been  made  public.  ^  regarding  it,  we  felt 
bound  to  condemn  it  as  strongly  as  we  could  ;  but  we  need 
hardly  assure  Dr  Williamson  that  our  ren»arks  were  not  in 
any  way  intended  to  slight  the  attainments  of  so  eminent  a 
man  of  science,  and  so  ^le  a  scientific  teacher,  as  he  is. — Ed. 
.Ex.]  _ 

A  CONSTITUTIONAL  PLEBISCITE. 

Sir, — The  letter  of  your  correspondent  C.  W.  R.  reminded 
me  last  w’eek  of  an  old  speculation  of  mine  on  the  value  of  an 
English  plebiscite.  It  has  always  struck  me  as  curious  that  no 
one  has  hit  upon  the  ideii  of  utilising  this  expression  of  the 
popular  w’ill  by  converting  what  has  been  hitherto  occasiomil 
.and  revolutionary  into  a  customary  and  constitutional  pro¬ 
cedure.  ^  Advocates  of  a  plebiscite  have  usually  considered  it 
in  the  light  of  a  possible  resort  of  the  popular  Government 
which  fails  to  represent  adequately  the  popular  mind  ;  they 
have  fought  shy  of  claiming  for  their  scheme  a  fixed  and 
integral  share  of  the  legislative  system.  It  is  true  that  up 
to  the  present  time  we  have  had  no  experience  of  the  plebiscite 
us  an  ally  of  representative  government.  It  has  been 
reserved  as  the  hist  resource  of  a  supreme  moment,  when 
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tiou  ;  the  more  practical,  but  necessarily  cruder  part  of  the 
speculation,  remains  to  be  as  briefly  noted  down.  The  ques¬ 
tion  is  how  to  introduce  the  plebiscite  into  a  system  hitherto 
purely  representative ;  my  answer  lays  no  claim  to  finality, 
out  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  suggest  other  and  more  perfect 
methods  of  effecting  the  object  in  view. 

Towaids  the  end  of  the  session,  that  is,  supposing  Parlia¬ 
ments  annual,  in  the  last  days  of  Parliament  it  must  be 
decided,  on  the  motion  of  the  Government,  subject,  of  course, 
to  amendments  from  all  sides  of  the  House,  what  are  the 
n^uestions  of  the  hour  on  which  a  popular  vote  is  advisable. 
These  need  not  be  limited  in  number ;  they  will,  however,  be 
small  in  comparison  with  the  total  number  of  Bills  which 
will  probably  be  introduced  in  the  next  Parliament.  These 
questions  will  probably  embrace  all  points  of  primary  im¬ 
portance  on  which  a  distinct  vote — Yes  or  No — can  be 
given.  Everything  that  may  require  special  deliberation 
will,  of  course,  be  eliminated  ;  but  there  will  always  remain 
some  few  questions  which  can  be  p\it  simply  and  clearly 
before  the  people,  and  on  which  it  is  eminently  desirable  to 
have  their  decision.  For  example  :  will  you  have  a  radical 
alteration  of  the  Land  Laws  next  session  I  Yes,  or  No  ? 
Shall  the  Game  Laws  be  alfolished  I  Yes,  or  No  ?  Shall  the 
State  Church  be  disestablished  and  disendowed  ?  Yes,  or 
No  ?  The  substance  of  these  questions  and  their  verbal  form 
having  been  decided  on.  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  during 
the  interregnum  will  be  held  the  plebiscite^  which  determines 
unequivocally  the  sense  of  the  people  on  the  chief  topics  which 
remain  for  discussion  in  the  next  session.  On  the  opening  of 
Parliament,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  Government  to  act  on  the 
popular  votes  that  have  been  obtained  during  the  recess.  A 
strong  popular  majority  will  be  sufficient  warrant  for  the  im¬ 
mediate  introduction  of  a  Bill  on  the  subject,  which  may  beat 
once  passed  through  committee  without  the  tedious  formality 
of  any  prior  reading,  the  constituencies  having,  by  their  vote, 
declared  their  approbation  of  the  principles  of  the  Bill.  This, 
however,  is  only  one  of  the  advantages  incident  to  the 
plebiscite.  There  will  be  no  longer  any  possible  doubt  as  to 
the  real  wish  of  the  country  on  any  of  the  principal  points  of 
her  policy.  A  strong  affirmativ’e  vote  will  compel  speedy 
legislation  on  the  subject ;  a  negative  (or  Conservative)  vote 
will,  as  distinctly,  check  legislative  action  on  the  subject ; 
while,  in  the  case  of  a  balance  of  opinion,  the  arguments  on 
l)oth  sides  may  be  allowed  fair  play  for  some  time  to  come. 
In  the  face  of  a  plebiscite  it  w’ould  be  impossible  for  any 
■enthusiast  or  party-advocate  to  mis-state  the  number  of  his 
adherents  ;  argument  would  be  the  only  practicable  weapon, 
and  the  next  popular  vote  on  the  subject  would  show  whether 
argument  had  produced  conviction.  Parliament  would  no 
longer  be  encumbered  with  hobby- mongei-s  and  leaders  of 
forlorn  hopes  ;  all  those  schemes  which  are  religiously  intro¬ 
duced,  session  after  session,  jukI  ms  promptly  rejected,  would 
be  bsinished  out  of  doors.  The  time  of  the  House  of  Commons 
would  be  occupied  with  putting  into  practical  working  shape 
the  mature  convictions  of  the  people. 

A  simple  illustration  will  serve  to  explain  yet  another 
advantage  of  the  constitutional  plebiscite.  Two  candidates, 
X  and  Y,  offer  themselves  to  a  certain  constituency.  X  is  in 
favour  of  three  schemes.  A,  B,  and  C,  and  opposed  to  two 
others,  D  and  E.  Y,  on  the  other  hand,  is  in  favour  of 
1),  E,  and  F,  and  opposed  to  A  and  B.  The  views  of  the  con¬ 
stituency  are  represented  by  B,  C,  and  D.  As,  however,  no 
trustworthy  candidate  holding  those  views  offers  himself, 
they  are  forced  to  elect  X  as  more  nearly  representing  them 
than  Y.  The  plebiscite^  however,  will  enable  them  to  express 
the  opinion  D,  which  they  were  unable  to  express  through 
their  representative. 

In  the  foregoing  argument  I  have  all  along  assumed  that 
before  the  plebiscite  was  introduced,  every  elector  had  obtained 
perfect  electoral  equality.  It  will  not  be  overlooked  that,  in 
the  absence  of  that  perfect  equality,  the  case  for  a  constitu¬ 
tional  plebiscite  is  infinitely  stronger. 


I  am,  &c.. 


Tribunus. 


LADIES  AS  INDIRECT  HELPERS  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Sir, — The  recent  discussions,  in  the  TimeSy  on  the  question 
of  Lady-Schoolmistresses,  induce  me  to  ofl'er,  through  your 
columns,  a  suggestion  to  the  educated  women  of  England. 

In  almost  every  national  school  female  pupil-teachers  are 
working  their  way  up  to  be  future  mistresses  ;  and,  during 
the  years  preparatory  to  the  training  college,  under  many  dis¬ 
advantages  in  their  home  life. 

After  five  hours  of  teaching  in  the  schools,  they  return  to 
their  cottiiges  to  share,  often,  some  menial  work,  and  after¬ 
wards  pre[)are  their  own  lessons,  to  be  gone  through  with  the 
master,  late  that  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning. 

These  lessons  have  to  be  studied  in  a  room,  or  kitchen, 
common  to  all,  w'here  parents  and  other  children  are  talking, 
•or  neighbours  coming  in. 


The  examination  papers  show  that  much  has  to  be  required 
an  I  committed  to  memory,  under  these  unfavourable  circum¬ 
stances. 

Now  the  present  importance,  to  the  schools,  of  having  pupil- 
teachers  anxious  to  improve,  and  the  future  responsibility  of 
their  position,  as  school-mistresses,  every  one  will  admit 

The  suggestion  I  w'ould  offer,  therefore,  on  their  behalf,  is, 
pnictically,  very  simple,  and  one  which  must,  indirectly,  but 
surely,  benefit  the  State. 

Any  woman  of  culture  who  has  or  would  make  the  time 
may,  once  a  week,  on  Saturday,  the  holiday,  devote  an  hour, 
or  perhaps  two  hours,  to  the  improvement  of  a  female  pupil- 
teacher. 

Ist.  By  having  her  to  read  aloud  for  the  greater  refinement 
of  her  pronunciation. 

2ud.  By  choosing  some  practical  and  easy  work  on  history, 
domestic  economy,  social  science,  or  physiology  ;  and,  by 
studying  it  with  her,  drawing  out  her  intelligence  and  facility 
of  expression. 

3rd.  By  elementary  instruction  in  music,  supplementing 
the  class  teaching  of  the  school  by  using  the  same  book. 

4th.  By  teaching  the  use  of  the  pianoforte  or  harmonium 
for  playing  chants,  hymns,  and  short  easy  voluntaries  ;  which 
knowledge  would  add  to  the  income  and  position  of  many 
rural  school-mistresses,  and  relieve  the  wives  of  many  country 
clergymen. 

6th.  By  requiring  the  subject  of  one  Saturday’s  work  to 
be  written  from  memory  for  correction  on  the  next  in  spelling 
and  punctuation. 

6th.  By  helping  to  enlarge  her  vocabulary  by  study  of 
simple  synonymes  and  use  of  dictionary,  that  the  teachers 
may  be  taught  themselves  to  break  down,  by  degrees,  that 
worst  barrier  of  all  between  class  and  class — viz.,  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  language. 

In  addition  to  all  these  thin^,  an  opening  is  thus  made  for 
a  higher  influence  on  the  minds  and  manners  of  the  pupil- 
teachers  by  the  loan  of  books  and  easier  association  with  the 
more  refined  of  their  countrywomen. 

Looking  beyond,  to  the  further  outcome  of  this  personal 
interest  in  pupil-teachers,  it  is  certain  that  in  time  the 
unassuming  work  of  individuals  must  tell  upon  the  masses, 
make  pupil- teaching  popular,  beget  more  universal  interest 
in  the  schools  themselves,  and  a  more  national  zeal  for  the 
best  books  and  most  progressive  systems  for  their  use. 

And  last,  but  first  in  importauce,  the  power  of  caste  to 
isolate  one  large  section  of  the  community  from  the  other 
will  be  weakened  by  us  in  a  way  that  is  perfectly  safe  from 
suspicion  of  sordid  or  interested  motives,  and  ijerfectly  fi*ee 
from  the  odium  of  charity. 

I  trust  that  this  may  meet  the  eyes  of  some  who  long  for 
opportunities,”  and  who  will  think  one  not  too  “mean” 
which  helps  the  artisan  or  jieasant  •  girl  to  be  the  better 
misti*ess  of  a  national  school. 

I  am,  Ac.,  Mart  Elizabeth  Inman. 


LADY  STUDENTS  V.  EDINIiUKOH  UNIVERSITY. 

Sir, — It  is  now  ascertained  that  the  costs  of  the  recent 
action  brought  by  the  lady  students  against  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  amount  to  861/.  lOs.  3d.,  and  for  the  whole  of 
this  the  ladies  are  to  be  held  liable,  although  they  were  abso¬ 
lutely  forced  into  the  lawsuit,  and  though  a  decision  in  their 
favour  was  given  in  the  first  Court  where  the  case  was  tried.' 
It  is,  by  the  bye,  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  that  theSena- 
tus  absolutely  refused  to  accept  that  verdict  in  the  ladies’ 
favour,  although  Sir  Alexander  Grant  recently  assured  the 
public  that  “  the  general  feeling  was  a  desire  to  give  facilities 
for  medical  study  to  women.”  It  certainly  needs  explanation 
why  the  University  so  self-denyingly  resisted  that  “  desire” 
when  assured  on  judicial  authority  that  they  might  legally 
gratify  it,  and,  on  the  contrary,  forced  the  ladies  into  a  second 
lawsuit,  which  terminated  in  an  adverse  decision,  given  by  the 
barest  possible  majority  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  will  probably  appear  to  most 
peo]>le  doubly  hard  that  the  hwlies  should  now  be  saddleil 
with  the  costs  of  ^th  sides  in  both  actions  (whereas  the  first 
decision  had  thrown  nearly  all  the  exj^enses  on  the  Senatus), 
and  a  number  of  friends  have  determined  that  this  penalty, 
at  least,  shall  not  fall  where  it  seems  to  be  so  little  deserved. 
If  the  University,  after  accepting  the  ladies’  fees  for  four 
years,  is  now  held  entitled  to  have  the  illegality^  of  its  acts 
proved  at  their  expense,  the  general  public  will  probably 
hardly  be  willing  to  stand  by  and  see  this  result,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  proposed  to  raise  a  fund  to  defray  these  costs  by 

public  subscription.  ,  t  j  a 

Contributions  will  be  gladly  received  by  the  Lady  Anna 
Gore-Langton,  Newton  park,  Bristol,  or  by  myself  (Mrs 

Henry  Kingsley),  as  below.  «  »r  rr 

lam,  &c.,  S.  M.  K.  Kinoslet. 

29  Fortess-terrace,  Junctioii-road, 

Loudon,  N.W.,  October  1,  1873. 
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The  first  volume  of  M.  d’Ideville’s  diplomatic  journal, 
published  about  a  year  since,  obtained  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  writer’s  acquaintance  with  Cavour,  and 
his  anecdotes  of  that  great  statesman.  The  second 
volume  is  interesting  too,  but  chiefly  so  as  an  illustration 
of  the  besetting  weaknesses  of  aristocratic  diplomacy  in 
general,  and  of  French  diplomacy  in  particular.  The 
former  may  be  summed  up  under  a  single  head — the 
liability  of  an  agent  selected  for  his  talent  for  social  inter¬ 
course  to  mistake  his  own  exclusive  circle  for  society  at 
large.  It  requires  considerable  clearness  of  perception  on 
the  part  of  one  welcomed  and  caressed  by  “  the  upper  ten 
thousand  ”  to  discern  that  the  motive  force  of  the  people 
may  reside  elsewhere  ;  that  this  favoured  portion  of  society 
may  be  infinitely  poorer  in  heart  and  brain  than  the 
plebeian  substratum ;  that  it  may  prove  a  mere  fly  on  the 
wheel  in  the  supreme  crisis  of  a  nation’s  destiny.  The 
utter  fallacy  of  most  diplomatic  anticipations  respecting 
the  patriotic  attitude  of  the  Southern  Germans  in  the  late 
war,  and  of  the  Northern  Americans  in  their  civil  conflict, 
proceeded  either  from  a  total  oblivion  of  the  existence  of 
the  masses  or  from  the  assumption  that  these  were  fairly 
represented  by  their  prominent  politicians  and  their  fashion¬ 
able  leaders.  The  Italian  people  have  been  less  persistently 
misjudged.  So  decided,  indeed,  has  been  their  attitude,  so 
perfect  the  unanimity  of  all  classes  in  pursuit  of  their  com¬ 
mon  aim,  that  misjudgment  might  have  seemed  impossible. 
Yet  in  M.  dTdeville  we  have  proof  that  a  diplomatic  agent, 
endowed  with  the  usual  quantum  of  eyes  and  ears,  may 
spend  ten  years  in  Italy,  and  come  away  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  hollow  and  factitious  nature  of  the 
national  craving  for  unity  and  the  probability  of  the  speedy 
advent  of  a  Confederation  ! 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  M.  d’Ideville’s  eyes  and 
ears  were  exclusively  for  his  own  set.  He  seems  to  have 
had  nothing  to  do  but  to  frequent  salons,  and  to  have 
concerned  himself  with  the  political  opinions  of  those 
only  whom  he  happened  to  meet  there.  What  sort  of 
salons  he  frequented,  what  description  of  opinions  he  was 
likely  to  pick  up  in  them,  he  tells  us  himself  with  engaging 
frankness  : — 


Those  of  the  coterie  hhue,  that  is,  of  the  party  of  the  kingdom 
of  Italy,  are  less  frequented  by  foreigners ;  very  naturally  so, 
visitors  to  Rome  being  in  general  by  no  means  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Pope  replaced  by  Victor  Emmanuel. 


M.  d’Ideville  accordingly,  regarding  himself  as  accredited 
to  the  best  society,  resorted  to  it  at  the  fountain-head,  and 
diligently  acquainted  himself  with  the  views  and  feelings, 
not  of  the  Italian  people,  but  of  their  visitors,  which  he 
might  have  learned  equally  well  at  any  other  place  of 
European  resort.  We  elsewhere  find  him  complimenting 
his  chief,  M.  de  Sartiges,  of  whom  he  generally  speaks 
with  suppressed  ill-will,  on  his  tact  in  inviting  him  to 
meet  at  his  house  none  but  partisans  of  the  temporal 
power.  An  attache  of  this  comprehensive  and  inquisitive 
turn  of  mind  must  indeed  have  been  a  treasure  to  his 
Government  had  it  relied  upon  him  for  information,  which, 
however,  to  render  it  justice,  it  seems  never  to  have  done. 
But  the  very  insignificance  of  the  subordinate  is  indicative 
of  the  rottenness  of  the  French  diplomatic  system  under 
the  Imperial  sway.  Accuracy  of  information  was  as 
indifferent  to  the  Government  as  to  the  attache.  Such 
veracity  would  frequently  have  been  very  inconvenient  to 
it.  Its  object  was  never  in  any  case  to  act  beneficially 
upon  the  feebler  nations  that  came  within  the  sphere  of 
its  influence,  but  to  foster  their  internal  dissensions  for  the 
sake  of  making  political  capital  at  home.  An  ambassador 
who  should  have  rudely  confronted  it  with  facts,  who  should 
have  told  it  that  the  Italian  nation  considered  itself  as  much 
entitled  to  Rome  as  the  French  nation  could  be  to  Paris, 
would  have  approved  himself  grievously  deficient  in  tact,  and 
have  incurred  dismissal  as  an  unfit  agent  for  the  purposes  of 


a  dark,  tortuous,  and  ambiguous  policy.  Of  this  obliquity 
M.  d’Ideville  gives  some  characteristic  instances.  The 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  by  the  express  desire  of  the 
Emperor,  signs  an  important  treaty  with  the  strictest 
secrecy,  and  is  expressly  careful  to  prevent  Count  Walewski 
knowing  anything  about  it.  “  Well,”  says  the  Emperor  as 
soon  as  the  signature  is  appended,  “  what  does  WalevjsJd 
fhijt  The  astounded  Minister  bnfifono  i 


think  of  this  ?”  The  astounded  Minister  hastens  to  make 
his  excuses  to  the  Count,  who  has  been  .privately  informed 
of  the  transaction  by  his  Majesty  himself,  and  finds  the 
door  shut  in  his  face.  The  Minister  of  the  Interior  con¬ 
fiscates  a  newspaper  for  an  article  adverse  to  the  Mexican 
expedition,  and  is  immediately  waited  upon  by  the  pro¬ 
prietor,  protesting  himself  a  most  ill-used  mortal — as  well 
he  may,  for  the  article  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Minister  of 
Finance.  Such  a  system  must  obviously  be  destructive  of 
all  mutual  confidence  among  the  heads  of  departments ;  if 
the  subordinates  agreed  tolerabl}^  M.  d’Ideville  shall  tell  us 
the  reason  in  a  passage  of  such  exquisite  naivete  that  we 
are  fain  to  transcribe  it  textually,  lest  we  should  be  thought 
to  have  misrepresented  him  : — 

LVtat-major  du  g^ndral  et  le  personnel  de  I’ambassade  virent 
dans  la  plus  parfaite  harmonie  et  mtme  dans  une  ^troite  intimity. 
Qui  sail  si  ce  lien  qui  nous  unit  ne  vient  pas  du  malin  plai.sir  qne 
nous  trouvons,  les  uns  et  les  antres,  H  medire  et  a  rire  de  nos 
chefs,  a  critiquer  leurs  personnes  et  leurs  actes  ?  Helas  !  ce  passe- 
temps,  apres  tcut,  e.st  bien  innocent.  N’est-ce-pas  I'unique 
re'ternelle  consolation  r^servee  aux  humbles,  de  se  moquer  un 
peu  de  ceux  que  les  hasards  de  la  hi^rarchie  ont  places  en  t^te  ? 

After  this  edifying  revelation  of  the  discipline  and  good 
feeling  of  the  service,  its  utter  break-down  on  a  recent 
occasion  will  cease  to  surprise.  Similar  causes,  it  may  be 
predicted,  will  long  continue  to  impair  the  eflBciency  of 
French  diplomacy.  No  Government  at  all  likely  to 
become  established  in  the  country  will  be  capable  of 
submitting  its  aims  and  wishes  to  the  ordeal  of  facts.  So 
long  as  its  diplomatic  agents  regard  themselves  as  the  blind 
instruments  of  a  particular  policy.  Royalist  or  Republican, 
to  be  forced  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  advantage  of 
the  party  in  power  at  home,  they  will  continue  to  frame 
their  reports  accordingly ;  and  public  opinion  in  France, 
misled  by  its  rulers,  and  unenlightened  by  its  ignorant  and 
mercenary  press,  will  believe  that  Germany  and  Italy  crave 
to  be  broken  up  into  fragments,  that  Mexicans  aspire  to 
monarchy,  and  Belgians  to  annexation.  The  ludicrous  and . 
at  the  same  time  melancholy  part  of  the  business  is  the 
disposition  of  the  nation  to  visit  its  own  misconceptions 
upon  its  unoffending  neighbours.  It  feels,  for  instance, 
mortified  at  the  inglorious  termination  of  its  occupation  of 
Rome,  and  has  not  the  discernment  to  perceive,  or  the 
candour  to  admit,  that  the  discredit  lay  in  the  ocenpation 
itself.  The  surpassing  wickedness  and  folly  of  a  war  with 
Italy  could  hardly  be  even  contemplated  but  for  this  uneasy 
sense  of  humiliation,  and  the  false  pride  which  prescribes 
as  the  remedy  the  blustering  assertion  of  strength,  instead 
of  the  frank  confession  of  error. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  have  no  opinion  of  M.  d’Ideville’s 
capacity.  He  is,  in  fact,  a  coxcomb,  though  a  lively  and 
polite  one.  He  betrays  no  symptoms  of  systematic  training 
to  his  profession,  or  of  the  possession  of  solid  information 
of  any  kind ;  his  conception  of  politics  is  as  the  busi¬ 
ness  or  pastime  of  a  limited  caste.  His  indiscretion  is 
something  marvellous,  and  he  is  at  no  pains  to  con¬ 
ceal  his  disloyalty  to  the  Government  under  which  he 
served.  Veteran  diplomatists  will  groan  in  spirit  over  the 
unreserve  of  his  loquacious  revelations,  which,  however, 
from  the  insignificance  of  the  part  allotted  to  him,  usually 
concern  personages  who  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  public 
property.  We  obtain  some  rather  interesting  glimpses  of 
Pius  IX.,  who  must  be  allowed  to  have  thrown  considerable 
dignity  into  a  very  undignified  part,  and  of  Cardinal  de 
Merode,  at  that  time  his  Minister  of  War.  Italians  will 
learn  with  edification  that  this  foreign  priest,  who  claimed 
a  right  to  govern  them  in  virtue  of  the  appointment  of 
another  priest,  was  perfectly  willing  that  Piedmont  and 
Genoa  should  be  transferred  to  France,  and  thought,  or 
affected  to  think,  that  the  inhabitants  would  acquiesce  in 
the  annexation.  We  have  also  some  curious  details  of  the 
visits  to  Rome  of  that  conceited  marplot,  the  Due  de  Per- 
signy,andof  M.  Louis  Veuillot,  who  put  in  in  stressof  weather 
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after  the  suppression  of  his  journal,  V  Univers.  M.  Veuillot 
is  unquestionably  a  personage,  the  Cobbett  of  France,  and 
M.  d’Ideville  shows,  for  once,  real  discrimination  by  com¬ 
paring  him  to' Proudhon.  He  certainly  gave  the  attache 
the  Ultramontane  watchword  in  frankly  declaring  that  he 
does  not  care  a  straw  who  is  at  the  head  of  affairs  in 
France,  pourvu  qa'il  croie.  If  the  Legitimist  representative 
answers  best  to  this  requisite,  taut  mieiix  pour  M.  le  Comte 
de  Chambord.  Personal  animosity  may  have  prompted  his 
very  unfavourable  opinion  of  Bishop  Dupanloup,  but  the 
Comte  de  Chambord’s  recent  rebuke  to  this  ambitious  pre¬ 
late  would  seem  to  indicate  that  he  is  better  known  than 
liked  by  his  own  party. 

M.  d’Ideville  is  by  no  means  a  bigot,  but  is  courteous  and 
moderate  in  the  expression  of  the  opinions  he  has  imbibed, 
chameleon-fashion,  from  the  society  around  him.  Prejudices 
are  often  harder  to  unsettle  than  convictions  ;  after  all  he 
has  seen  of  Italy,  and  all  the  money  he  confesses  to  having 
lost  from  betting  on  the  ex-king  of  Naples,  we  find  him 
still  professing  his  persuasion  that  “  ere  another  ten  years, 
we  shall  hail  the  establishment  of  the  Italian  Confederacy.” 
We  are  not  informed  whether  he  expects  the  Italians  to  be 
dismembered  by  his  countrymen,  or  to  dismember  them¬ 
selves.  Should  the  latter  alternative  come  to  pass,  he  may 
reasonably  expect  a  diplomatic  appointment  of  the  first 
class,  but  not,  we  opine,  till  then.  In  the  former  case, 
with  all  his  amiability,  we  can  wish  him  no  other  guerdon 
than  we  wish  to  every^  participator  in  an  undertaking  so 
monstrously  insolent  and  iniquitous.  G. 


JAMAICA. 


A  History  of  Jamaica  from  its  Discovery  by  Christopher  Columbus 
to  the  Present  Time.  Including  an  Account  of  its  Trade  and 
Agriculture ;  Sketches  of  the  Manners,  Habits  and  Customs 
of  all  Classes  of  its  Inhabitants;  and  a  Narrative  of  the 
Progress  of  Religion  and  Education  in  the  Island.  By 
W.  J.  Gardner.  Elliot  Stock. 


Letters  from  Jamaica.  Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Jamaica  has  not  been  fortunate  in  its  historians.  Long’s 


work  is  full  of  good  matter,  but  being  very  large  and  dis¬ 
cursive  and  now  a  hundred  years  old,  it  is  quite  out  of 
date  ;  Bryan  Edwards’s  book,  published  only  twenty  years 
later,  answers  to  the  same  description ;  and  Bridges’s 
volume,  though  written  by  a  clergyman,  is  little  more  than 
a  mischievous  apology  for  slavery.  Mr  Gardner  has  done 
his  best  to  supply  the  deficiency,  and  his  book  is  compre¬ 
hensive  and  accurate ;  but  it  is  very  heavily  written,  and  is 
not  likely  to  be  acceptable  to  any  but  the  small  class  of 
readers  who  seek  instruction,  and,  provided  they  get  it,  care 
little  in  what  way  it  comes  to  them.  This  is  unfortunate, 
for  the  history  of  Jamaica,  our  oldest  colony  with  the 
exception  of  Barbados,  is  full  of  interest,  and,  if  well  told, 
would  make  a  capital  and  very  instructive  narrative, — 
though,  in  many  respects,  a  very  painful  one. 

The  story  dates  from  1494,  when  Columbus  discovered 
the  island,  and  more  especially  from  1509,  when  its  colo¬ 
nisation  by  the  Spaniards  was  begun,  to  have  for  its  chief 
result  the  extermination,  within  half  a  century,  of  nearly  all 
its  Indian  inhabitants,  who  were  reckoned  to  number  sixty 
thousand  when  the  Spaniards  landed.  In  1655  it  con¬ 
tained  hardly  more  than  twelve  hundred  degenerate 
Spaniards  and  about  as  many  Negro  slaves.  In  that  year 
it  was  captured  for  Cromwell ;  but  it  first  became  an  im¬ 
portant  station  a  little  later,  when  Morgan  and  the  other 
buccaneers  made  it  their  central  haunt.  In  1662  it  had 
3,653  English  inhabitants  and  552  Negroes.  Eleven  years 
later  the  English  population  was  more  than  doubled,  the 
blacks  were  increased  eighteenfold;  and  it  continued  to 
thrive  as  a  great  sugar-producing  colony  and  a  central  mart 
for  trade  between  the  other  colonies  and  the  mother 
country  after  the  buccaneers  had  been  got  rid  of.  Not  even 
the  disastrous  earthquake  of  1692,^  the  hurricane  of  1693, 
and  the  Spanish  invasions  which  culminated  in  1694,  per¬ 
manently  impaired  its  prosperity.  In  1746,  after  a  short 
century  of  English  ownership,  it  had  about  10,000  white 
inhabitants  and  112,000  blacks,  and  by  1800,  both  whites 
and  blacks  had  been  nearly  trebled  in  number.  The  rapid  | 
mcrease  of  the  negro  population  was  due  to  a  much  greater  j 


importation  of  slaves  from  the  African  Coast.  Between 
1655  and  1787,  it  is  reckoned,  676,276  negroes  were  im¬ 
ported,  and  the  additions  during  the  next  twenty  years  were 
at  the  rate  of  4,000  a  year.  Those  figures,  compared  with 
the  statistics  of  population,  show  that  about  3,000  slaves 
were  each  year  killed  before  their  time  by  hard  usage, 
which  was  often  murder  in  its  crudest  form.  ”  The  early 
West  Indian  planters,”  says  Long,  “  thought  it  no  greater 
sin  to  kill  a  Negro  than  to  knock  a  monkey  on  the 
head.”  “  A  faithful  description  of  our  principal  gover¬ 
nors  and  men  in  power,”  he  also  says,  “  would 
bo  little  better  than  a  portrait  of  artifice,  duplicity, 
haughtiness,  violence,  rapine,  avarice,  meanness,  rancour, 
and  dishonesty,  with  a  very  small  portion  of  honour, 
justice,  and  magnanimity  here  and  there  intermixed,  to 
lessen  the  disgust  which  otherwise  the  eye  must  feel  in  the 
contemplation  of  so  horrid  a  group.”  The  Maroon  insur¬ 
rections  or  conspiracies,  of  which  twenty-eight  of  special 
importance  are  counted  between  1678  and  1832,  helped  to 
keep  the  island  in  a  turmoil  and  added  greatly  to  the 
sum  total  of  misery  that  slavery  accumulated  in  Jamaica. 
The  Maroons,  it  will  bo  remembered,  were  descendants  of 
the  old  Negro  slaves  of  the  Spaniards,  with  perhaps  some 
Indian  as  well  as  Spanish  blood  in  their  veins,  who  lived  in 
the  inland  mountains  and  who  were  recruited  from  year  to 
year  by  the  runaway  slaves  of  the  plantations.  They  helped 
to  foment  the  discontent  of  the  Negroes ;  and  rightly  so.  The 
abolition  of  1834  did  not  come  a  day  too  soon.  It  did 
not  come  soon  enough  to  save  Jamaica  from  ruin. 

The  abolition  of  slavery  is  commonly  regarded  as  the 
cause  of  the  ruin  of  Jamaica.  So  it  is,  in  one  sense  ,  but 
the  real  cause  was  the  slavery  that  was  abolished.  Had 
freedom  prevailed  from  the  first,  Jamaica  would  probably 
never  have  attained  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed  fifty 
or  a  hundred  years  ago ;  but  its  prosperity,  such  as  it 
was,  would  have  been  healthy.  As  it  is,  thriving  on  a 
monstrous  system  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  as  some  men 
manage  to  thrive  upon  drunkenness,  no  sooner  was  the 
vicious  stimulant  removed  than  the  injuries  due  to  the 
long-continued  poisoning  of  the  body  politic  became  appa¬ 
rent.  All  the  institutions  of  the  island  were  offshoots  of 
slavery,  and  planned  in  accordance  with  it :  they  have 
proved  worse  than  useless  in  the  freer  atmosphere  that  now 
prevails.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  moreover,  has  not 
abolished  the  old  antipathy  between  the  negroes  and  their 
masters.  It  has  only  found  for  it  new  ways  of  develop¬ 
ment.  The  planters  expect  that  the  blacks  will  work  for 
them  with  the  same  energy  that  used  to  be  induced  in  them 
by  the  terror  of  the  lash.  The  blacks,  rejoicing  in  their 
liberty,  and  willing,  now  that  they  have  the  power,  to 
punish  a  race  that  has  treated  them  so  badly,  are  idle,  or 
at  any  rate  prefer  to  toil  on  their  own  little  farms,  all  the 
profits  of  which  come  to  themselves.  Thus  a  jealousy  has 
arisen,  and  even  been  intensified,  during  the  past  genera¬ 
tion,  which  finds  vent  in  numberless  disputes,  and  out  of 
which  arose  the  so-called  insurrection  of  1865,  and  its  vin¬ 
dictive  suppression.  These  things  are  being  slowly  removed, 
and  Mr  Gardner  gives  a  glowing  description — as  far  as  ill- 
arranged  figures  can  glow — of  the  improvement  that  has 
taken  place  since  1866  under  the  administration  of  the 
present  Governor,  Sir  J.  P.  Grant.  But  there  is  plenty  yet 
to  be  done  towards  making  Jamaica  what  it  should  be. 

Mr  Gardner,  besides  tracing  the  general  history  of 
Jamaica,  has  separate  and  useful  chapters  on  the  progress 
of  commerce  and  agriculture,  of  religion  and  education, 
and  of  manners  and  customs  among  both  whites  and  blacks. 
Those  who  find  his  book  tedious  may  be  sure  of  amuse¬ 
ment  if  they  turn  to  the  other  and  smaller  volume,  the 
title  of  which  we  have  quoted.  ‘Letters  from  Jamaica  ’ 
must  be  read  with  caution,  as  the  author  seems  to  have  been 
anxious,  before  everything,  to  make  an  amusing  book  ;  but 
most  of  his  lively  sketches  are  accurate,  and  his  anecdotes 
are  very  racy.  Here,  for  instance,  is  an  episode,  wonder¬ 
fully  illustrative  of  the  Negro  character,  as  planters  and 
missionaries  have  developed  it  out  of  its  original  savage¬ 
ness.  The  writer  is  telling  of  his  departure  from  Kingston 
in  the  early  morning  :  — 


As  we  passed  through  the  hall,  on  our  way  down  stairs  we 
discovered  the  old  house-cleaner  on  her  knees,  hard  at  work  on 
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But  we  advise  our'  readers  to  peruse  tke  book  for 
selves.  It  will  tell  them  a  great  deal  about  black  m( 
white  in  our  West  Indian  colonies,  and  it  is  likely 
they  have  read  it,  to  send  them  to  ether  and  heavier 
for  more  solid  information. 


the  floors  as  usual.  In  the  laziness  of  her  spirit  and  the  stiffness 
of  her  old  joints,  she  was  grumbling  over  her  daily  task. 

“  My  father !  de  floor  tough  dis  morning !  **  she  said,  as  we  came 
up  with  our  cloaks  and  umbrellas,  and  railway  rugs  over  our  arms. 

She  looked  when  she  saw  our  preparations  for  departure.  “  Hi, 
massa !  you  gwine  away,  sa?  *'  she  asked  in  some  surprise,  “and 
de  day  look  quite  mournful  too !  It  mak  me  feel  quite  sad  to  see 
you  gwine  away,  sa  1  Yes  !  ”  she  continued,  in  a  tone  of  melancholy 
soliloquy— “  husban’s  an’  wives  mus’  part ;  parients  an’  childriiig 
mus’  part ;  how  much  more  de  bes’  of  friends!— Tank  you,  sa! 
she  went  on,  as  we  dropped  a  coin  into  her  bony  hands,  “  an’  a 
safe  travel  to  you,  massa,  an’  me  hopes  me  will  meet  you 
in  heaben.” 

“  Let  us  hope  we  may  meet  again  on  earth,”  we  said,  the  lady 
looked  so  disconsolate. 

“  P’raps,  massa ;  but  you  young  an’  me  old,  you  see.  Dat  mak 
de  differench.  But  me  do  hope  me  may  meet  you  in  heaben. 
Don’t  you  think  it  will  be  delightful  to  be  in  heaben,  massa  ? — 
Noting  to  do,  no  work,  no  boderation,  no  cleaning,  no  noting ;  but 
always  to  fold  me  hand,  and  to  sit  down  chattering  with  me 
Saviour.  Yes,  massa!  ”  said  the  old  creature,  warming  up  into  a 
frenzy  of  religious  ardour.  “Ef  me  did  not  know  me  was  a 
sacred  girl  of  the  Lord,  me  heart  would  quail  and  grow  soft  before 
Massa  Lord  !  An’  to  tink  of  de  judgment !  ”  she  pursued,  “  when 
we  all  shall  raise  up  out  of  our  grabes  in  a  lump !  But  me  bery  old, 
for  true.  Me  fader  Guinea  man,  an’  roe  moder  Creole,  an’  me 
bery  old  woman  now !  Good-bye  den,  sa  !  God  -  bless  you !  ”  and 
she  turned  to  her  scrubbing  and  polishing  again. 

This  short  extract,  referring  to  a  conversation  between 
some  Negroes  about  the  cholera  which  the  dirty  habits  of 
the  Coolies  were  supposed  to  have  engendered,  shows  very 
concisely  the  way  in  which  theology  overtops  science  in  the 
Negro’s  mind  : — 

“  It  bery  true,”  said  one,  “  dat  Coolie  man  bring  de  cholera 
into  de  country.” 

“Gho!”Said  the  head  man  of  the  gang,  with  an  impatient 
grunt,  “  it  ’tail  too  ’tupid  !  (stupid).  How  Coolie  man  can  bring 
cholera?  Do  you  no  know  Goramighty  send  it  ?  But  I  tell  you 
dis  fe  true.  Dem  frog  bring  de  small-pox  ya  (here).  You  no  see 
how  dem  ’tan  ?  ”  he  asked,  appealing  to  his  auditors.  “  Dem  no 
hab  mark  on  deir  back  ob  de  small-pox  dey  bring  from  dem  own 
country  ?  ” 

We  must  make  room  for  the  shortest  of  some  “  fairy 
tales  ”  that  are  here  given  as  specimens  of  Negro  literature 
and  relics  of  their  heathen  traditions.  It  is  entitled  “  Why 
Toads  Walk  on  Four  Legs.” 

Once  upon  a  time  dere  was  a  Prince,  an’  him  rich — hi  !  him  so 
rich  him  fling  ’way  money  as  if  it  had  been  a  rockatone  (^stone)  : 
an’  him  so  proud  dat  him  say  dere  neber  was  woman  good  ’nough 
fo  him  fe  marry.  Now  dere  lib  close  to  him  an  ole  witch,  an’ 
her  name  was  Recundaduudundadrumunday.  An’  when  him  (she) 
hear  what  Prince  say,  him  make  up  him  mind  fe  marry  him.  So 
she  borrow  a  silk  dress  and  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  when  she 
walk  into  de  carriage  her  dress  go  “shwee,  shwee,  shwee,”  an’ 
eberybody  turn  fe  look  after  him.  Hi  !  but  she  look  beautiful  fe 
true  !  An’  when  de  Prince  see  her  in  her  carriage,  him  cry  out 
wid  delight  an’  say,  “  0  de  young  lady  is  come  at  last  fe  me  fe 
marry  !”  But  de  ole  witch  threw  herself  back  in  de  carriage,  an’ 
w’ouldn’  look  at  him. 

Howsomeber,  after  a  time  dey  make  it  up  all  right,  an’  de 
wedding  day  was  fix,  and  a  fat  hog  kill,  an’  de  wedding  cake 
bought,  an’  eberyting. 

Now  at  dis  time  Toad  was  buckra  gentleman,  an’  him  walk’pon 
two  leg,  an’  him  had  his  hat  stuck  a’  one  side  of  his  head,  an’  a 
long  tail  coat,  an’  high-heel  boot,  an’  his  shirt  collar  ’tan’  up  like 
a  jackass  donkey  mane.  An’  him  smoke  cigar  all  day,  an’  when 
him  walk  him  boot  go  “quee,  quee !” 

So  him  go  to  de  Prince,  an’  him  tell  him  dat  de  young  lady  him 
a  going  fe  marry  was  noting  but  an  ole  witch,  an’  her  name  w'as 
Rccundadundundadrumunday. 

So  de  Prince  went  an’  see  de  young  lady,  an’  tell  him  that  him 
couldn’  marry  him. 

Hi !  de  ole  witch  get  angry  !  Him  knock  off  him  silk  dress  : 
him  tie  on  him  junky  (short)  blue  frock  roun’  him  w’aist,  him 
stick  him  broken  pipe  in  a  one  side  of  him  mouth,  and  him  fling 
him  mortar  stick  over  him  shoulder,  an’  go  ’long  fe  find  out  who 
tell  de  Prince  dis  ting. 

An’  on  de  road  him  meet  up  w  id  a  cow,  an’  him  say,  “  You, 
cow!  you,  cow!  was  it  you  dat  call  me  Kecundadundunda- 
drumuhday  ?  ” 

But  him  say,  “No,  Missus!  me  wouldn’  do  sich  a  thing.” 

Den  him  went  on  an’  him  meet  a  sheep,  an’  him  say,  “  You, 
sheep  !  you.  sheep  !  was  it  you  dat  call  me  Recundaduudunda¬ 
drumunday  ?  ” 

But  him  say,  “  No,  Missus  !  Me  wouldn’  do  sich  a  thing !  ” 

Den  him  meet  up  wi’  Toad.  An’  Toad  say,  “  How  d’ve, 
Missus  ?  Hi !  if  it  isn’  my  ol’  frien’  Recundadundundadrumun- 
day !  ” 

An’  when  de  ole  witch  hear  dis,  him  know  who  it  was  who  tell 
de  Prince.  So  him  run  up  ’pon  him,  an’  him  take  him  mortar 
stick,  an’  beat  Toad  till  him  lie  down  like  dead. 

An’  dat  why  Toads  walk  on  four  legs  to  dis  day. 

This  little  volume  is  one  of  the  sort  best  reviewed  by 
extracts,  and  we  had  marked  several  others  for  quotation. 


MR  VOYSEY’S  TEACHING. 

The  **  Sling  and  the  Stone.**  Vol.  VI.  For  the  Year  1872.  Bv 
Charles  Voysey,  B.A.,  of  St  Edmund  Hall,  Oxford  -  lata 
Vicar  of  Healaugh.  Triibner.  ’ 

Having  begun  to  publish  selections  from  his  sermons 
under  the  title  pf  ‘  The  Sling  and  the  Stone  ’  while  he  was 
vicar  of  Healaugh,  Mr  Voysey  continues  the  work  now  that 
an  outcast  from  the  Church  of  England,  he  has  to  use  8t 
George’s  Hall  as  his  preaching  place ;  and  there  is  some 
appropriateness  in  our  now  noticing  the  latest  volume  of 
the  series  as  we  believe  that  to-morrow  is  the  second  anni. 
versary  of  the  inauguration  of  what  we  may  call  his  new 
Church.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree  with  everything  that 
Mr  Voysey  thinks  and  says  in  order  to  commend  most 
heartily  the  course  he  is  pursuing.  It  is  a  course  that 
cannot  fail  to  be  very  beneficial  not  only  to  those  who 
attend  his  lectures  at  St  George’s  Hall,  but  to  a  much  wider 
circle  of  persons.  There  is  so  much  blind  acceptance  of 
dogmas  that  have  either  no  meaning  or  a  very  offensive 
meaning,  so  much  listless  church-going  that  makes  people 
hypocrites  without  their  knowledge,  so  much  genuine  belief 
in  superstition  that  only  a  little  intelligent  criticism  is 
needed  to  expose,  that  every  one  who  stands  up  to  preach 
better  doctrine,  and  especially  every  one  who  can  do  it 
eloquently,  is  a  reformer  to  be  highly  esteemed.  Mr  Voysey 
takes  a  place  of  his  own  among  the  pioneers  of  the  new 
religion  that  must  surely  before  very  long  displace  that 
which  is  now  dominant  in  England,  and  his  position  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  weakened  by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  expelled 
from  the'dominant  Church.  “  I  should  in  all  probability,” 
he  says  in  one  of  the  sermons  here  printed,  “  have  been 
preaching  quietly  in  my  little  church  at  Healaugh  to-day 
had  I  not  laid  an  impious  hand  on  the  shrine  which  holds 
all  that  is  really  dear  to  the  Christian  peoples.  Jesus  is  to 
them  the  one  living  and  true  God  who  absorbs  all  their 
devotion,  all  their  trust,  all  their  love.  When  we  deny  the 
Godhead  of  Jesus,  therefore  we  become  to  them  as  atheists ; 
we  might  still  believe  in  two  Gods,  the  Father  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  yet  we  should  be  infidels  in  their  sight  if 
we  denied  their  only  God.”  In  using  such  bold  words  as 
those  Mr  Voysey  perforce  gives  great  offence  to  the  orthodox 
world  ;  but  he  shows  that  he  has  reason  for  his  plain 
speech,  and  he  certainly  is  not  half  as  severe  on  the  orthodox 
world  as  it  is  on  him. 

Mr  Voysey  is  naturally  anxious  to  show  how  unjust  w 
the  name  of  atheist  that  is  often  applied  to  him,  and  his 
sermons  are  nearly  as  much  an  enforcement  of  his  creed  in 
contradiction  of  the  charges  brought  against  him  as  an 
encouragement  to  others  to  join  in  his  revolt  against  the 
more  popular  creeds.  Both  purposes,  indeed,  are  served  at 
once  by  all  he  preaches.  “  We  believe,”  he  says,  “  in  only 
one  God,  the  maker  and  preserver  of  all  things  visible  and 
invisible,  whose  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  have  no 
bound,  whose  will  governs  everything  and  ordains  every 
event  in  time  and  space,  and  that  nothing,  at  any  period 
of  its  existence,  can  be  new  to  Him  or  take  Him  by  sur- 
prise  ;  and  therefore,  by  His  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness, 
everything  has  been  prepared  for  so  that  it  shall  work  out 
ultimate  good.  This  Being,  about  whose  nature  or  mode 
of  existence  we  know  absolutely  nothing,  we  nevertheless 
absolutely  trust.  We  trust  His  goodness  to  wish  everything 
to  be  for  the  best,  we  trust  ’  His  wisdom  to  design  every¬ 
thing  for  the  best,  we  trust  His  power  to  carry  out  His 
good  purpose.  Such  an  one  becomes  our  friend,  the  friend 
of  all  our  race,  the  friend  of  all  creation.”  Those  sentences 
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be  small  need  for  further  reformation  of  religion.  It  would, 
at  any  rate,  clear  away  the  worst  dogmas  and  superstitions 
that  still  cripple  the  thoughts  and  misguide  the  energies  of 
so  many  of  the  world’s  best  men.  How  offensive  and 
injurious  are  those  dogmas  and  superstitions  Mr  Voysey 
shows  very  forcibly  ;  and  a  good  illustration  of  his  method 
appears  in  his  sermon  on  “  The  Ascension,”  one  of  the  most 
trenchant  in  the  volume  before  us.  The  Fourteenth  Article 
thus  describes  the  Ascension  : — “Christ  did  truly  rise  again 
from  death,  and  took  again  his  body,  with  flesh,  bones,  and 
all  things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man’s  nature, 
wherewith  he  ascended  into  heaven,  and  there  sitteth  until 
he  return  to  judge  all  men  at  the  last  day.”  Mr  Voysey 
points  out  that  the  gross  materialism  of  the  article  has  been 
abandoned  by  most  Christians,  but  that  the  expositions 
now  in  favour  are  bad  enough  : — 

The  highest  that  I  know  makes  it  appear  that  Jesus  being  Ood 
in  human  form,  and  having  all  the  powers  of  Almighty  God,  after 
living  a  human  life  of  thirty-three  years  in  duration,  and  then 
dying  a  human  death,  rose  again  in  the  outward  form  of  living 
man,  but  with  a  body  so  exceptional  that  it  could  pass  through 
stone-walls  and  closed  doors,  and  be  no  longer  under  the  ordinary 
laws  which  regulate  material  things  ;  that  he  was  last  seen  in  this 
so-callcd  “  glorified  body  ”  on  a  certain  day  about  1840  years  ago, 
over  a  certain  hill  in  Syria,  rising  into  the  clouds  of  Heaven. 
Where  he  went  to,  no  one  has  the  temerity  to  affirm  ;  all  that  is 
affirmed  is  that  he  went  away  from  this  earth  to  where  God  the 
Father  is  supposed  to  dwell,  to  a  place  where  he  has  a  visible 
throne,  far  above  reach  of  the  gaze  of  men,  and  that  there  Jesus, 
still  in  human  form,  sits  or  stands  on  God’s  right  hand,  and  prays 
to  Ood  for  the  souls  of  his  disciples  on  earth,  acting  as  the  inter¬ 
cessor  between  man  and  God,  as  the  advocate  who  pleads  the 
cause  of  one  under  trial  before  the  judge. 

The  story  needs  only  to  be  told  in  that  plain  way  for 
its  degrading  character  to  be  apparent,  *  and  no  true 
Christian  ought  to  blame  Mr  Voysey  for  urging  that  the 
belief  in  “  an  absent  God  ”  implied  in  it  and  in  so  many 
other  expositions  of  popular  theology  is  based  on  “  a  total 
misconception  of  the  Divine  Being,  and  of  His  relations  with 
men.”  ”  The  first  thinker  among  men  who  localised  God, 
or  clothed  His  attributes  in  human  form,”  says  Mr  Voysey, 
“  laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  errors,  and  1  may  say  of  all 
the  unbelief  from  which  Christendom  is  now  suffering.” 
The  earliest  chapters  in  Genesis  show  us  a  Creator  who 
“  turns  away  with  loathing  from  His  own  work,  and  bids 
farewell  to  a  world  which  even  He  could  not  protect  from 
pollution,  and  which  He  himself  was  not  competent  to 
rule and  the  same  degrading  view  is  presented  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Deluge,  when  “  He  confesses  by  word  and 
deed  what  a  mistake  He  has  made  :  *  It  repenteth  me  that 
1  have  made  man  on  the  earth.  I  will  destroy  man  that  I 
have  made  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth.’  ”  After  that, 
the  Old  Testament  presentment  of  God  is  not  much  better^ 

It  is  all  a  long  string  of  goings  and  comings,  of  angels’  visits 
few  and  far  between,  of  partial  favour  abysmally  unjust,  of  good 
men  slighted,  if  not  cursed  and  punished,  and  of  bad  men  petted, 
belauded,  and  enriched.  It  culminates  here  in  this  ascension 
story — the  last  time,  be  it  remembered,  that  God  was  ever  seen 
on  His  own  earth.  He  had  come,  they  say,  to  save  and  to  bless  ; 
but  He  has  gone  for  ever  till  He  comes  to  judge.  He  has  bidden 
farewell  to  a  weeping  world  ;  He  will  never  again  touch  the  out¬ 
cast  leper,  open  the  eyes  of  the  blind,  loose  the  tongue  of  the 
dumb,  or  open  the  ears  of  the  deaf ;  never  more  will  He  tread  in 
cur  streets,  to  feed  our  hungry,  to  heal  our  sick,  or  to  raise  our 
beloved  dead.  Gone  He  is  from  longing,  straining  eyes  of  men 
who  have  yearned  to  look  upon  his  face  but  once,  and  die.  Gone 
for  ever,  (jod  Almighty  though  He  be,  from  the  reach  of  those 
who  would  fain  once  more  ply  the  earnest  question,  “  What  is 
Truth?” 

In  your  world,  ye  Christians, you  have  no  God,  only  a  marvellous 
and  superhuman  conjuror.  You  crave  for  signs  and  wonders,  for 
just  one  little  inversion  of  the  order  of  nature,  just  for  once  only 
that  things  may  be  turned  upside  down,  to  prove  to  you  w'hat  ? 
To  prove  that  there  is  a  God  somewhere,  at  a  distance  immeasur¬ 
able  from  human  ken,  and  that  He  has  sent  from  all  that  long  way 
off  to  let  you  know  by  this  magic  that  He  lives  and  cares  for  you. 
Oh  !  it  is  a  poor,  cold  creed,  this  !  When  all  around  and  within 
ns  is  one  grand  miracle  of  power,  and  wisdom,  and  love,  you  are 
asking  for  a  token  of  His  goodwill!  While  the  splendour  of  the 
noon-day  sun  is  gladdening  our  eyes,  and  warming  our  inmost 
souls,  lighting  up  with  hope  and  joy  every  dark  corner  of  nature 
and  humanity,  you  are  groping  about  in  the  gloom  which  your 
creeds  have  built  up  around  you,  and  lit  up  only  with  the  flicker¬ 
ing  and  intermittent  gleam  of  your  wretched  lantern,  by  which  no 
one  outside  the  scant  horizon  of  its  rays  can  possibly  see.  While 
^e  believe  that  “good  and  only  good  at  last  shall  come  to  all,’ 
you  are  solemnly  preparing  for  another  visit  of  your  God,  this 
time  to  take  vengeance  on  those  whom  you  call  His  foes,  and  on 
those  who  refuse  to  believe  your  silly  stories  about  Him ;  yes. 


perhaps  to  sunder  for  ever  husband  from  wife,  parent  from  child 
friend  from  friend,  by  that  bitter  sentence,  “  Depart  from  me  vo 
cursed,  into  everlasting  fire.”  ’  ^ 

We  hope  those  outspoken  sentences  will  not  shock  our 
readers.  Of  course  they  shock  a  great  many  people  and 
cause  the  main  purpose  of  Mr  Voysey 's  teaching  to  be  mis¬ 
represented.  But  he  considers  that  no  other  course  is  open 
to  him.  “  It  is  an  error,”  he  says,  ”  to  suppose  that  false¬ 
hoods  die  out  of  themselves ;  they  are  a  long  time  in  dying, 
and  then  only  by  being  slain.”  Therefore  he  sets  himself 
boldly  to  attack  the  falsehoods  of  popular  theology  and  to 
recommend  much  better  views  of  the  Maker  of  the  world, 
and  His  relations  to  it.  Whether  these  views,  like  those  he 
assails,  are  reasonable  or  not,  is  comparatively  a  small 
matter  so  long  as  their  one  purpose  is  to  lead  men  to  con¬ 
cern  themselves  with  “  the  imperative  duties  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  the  duties  of  the  day,”  and  not  with 
the  possibilities  of  an  unknown  future  or  the  probabilities 
of  an  unknown  past.  H. 


THE  MAGAZINES. 

The  leading  paper  in  the  Fortnightly  is  again  the  editor’s, 
on  “The  Straggle  for  National  Education.”  These  papers, 
prolonged  through  the  recess, — this  the  third  and  not  the 
last  of  them, — cannot  but  leave  the  education  question  on  n 
higher  level  and  in  a  clearer  light.  Of  the  two  great  points 
to  be  gained,  an  admission  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  seme 
national  scheme  of  secular  education,  and  a  recognition  of 
services  and  aims  of  the  Education  League  in  the  “struggle” 
upon  which  it  has  entered,  Mr  Morley  has  already  made 
good  the  latter.  It  was  necessary  to  show,  in  opposition  to 
objections,  of  which  the  Pall  Mall's  are  a  type,  that  the 
League  was  not  a  mere  pettifogging  clique  in  arms  against 
the  25th  clause,  and  nothing  could  1^  clearer  than  Mr 
hlorley’s  assertion  of  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  League’s 
intentions.  And  it  was  also  necessary  to  prove  that  denomi¬ 
national  education  and  voluntaryism  are  failures,  and  that 
it  is  a  good  thing  for  every  child  in  the  kingdom  to  receive 
sound  primary  instruction.  These  points,  partially  made 
good  this  month,  will  probably  be  again  referred  to  in 
November.  The  plan  of  contributing  these  papers  continu¬ 
ously  throughout  the  recess  is  important  in  many  respects. 
They  keep  the  subject  of  education  constantly  uppermost, 
form  a  centre  of  discussion,  and  give  opportunities  for 
answering  objections  as  they  arise.  Thus  Mr  Herbert 
Spencer’s  mean  opinion  of  an  universal  primary  education  in 
the  Gontemporai'y  of  last  month  is  implicitly  answered 
this  month  by  Mr  Morley.  Mr  Freeman,  in  an  article  on 
“  The  Growth  of  Commonwealths,”  reviews  briefly  the  evolu¬ 
tion  of  the  States  of  Greece  and  Borne,  and  of  the  various 
European  Commonwealths,  by  way  of  showing,  “  by  the 
experience  of  history,  that,  when  any  State  does  make 
a  change  in  the  form  of  its  Executive,  whether  it  changes 
a  kingdom  to  a  commonwealth,  or  from  a  commonwealth 
to  a  kingdom,  the  way  to  make  the  change  lasting  is  to 
change  as  little  as  possible,  to  make  no  innovation  beyond 
what  is  absolutely  needed  to  bring  about  the  object  in 
hand.”  His  opinion,  which  reduces  Republicanism  from  a 
heinous  and  anomalous  offence  to  a  mere  question  of 
political  expediency,  is  happily  not  new,  but  it  is  well  and 
clearly  expressed.  Of  the  other  contents  of  this  month’s 
number,  we  especially  regret  that  space  compels  us  to  pass 
by  two  practical  articles  on  “  The  House  of  Commons  and 
Indian  Finance  ”  and  ‘‘  The  Promotion  of  Scientific  Re¬ 
search  ”  respectively,  dealing,  as  they  do,  with  questions  of 
primary  imperial  and  scientific  importance. 

In  bringing  his  ”  Study  of  Sociology  ”  to  a  conclusion  in 
the  Gmteniporary^  Mr  .Herbert  Spencer  sums  up  in  a  spirit 
of  fatalistic  resignation  that  appears  to  fill  him  with  a 
gloomy  sort  of  satisfaction.  ”  What  is  to  be  hoped,”  he 
says,  ”  from  such  a  presentation  of  diflSculties  and  such  a 
programme  of  preparatory  studies  (as  I  have  here  laid  out)  ? 

. Who  will  be  led  to  doubt  any  of  the  inferences  he 

has  drawn,  or  be  induced  to  pause  before  he  draws  others, 
by  consciousness  of  these  many  liabilities  to  error  arising 
from  want  of  knowledge,  want  of  discipline,  and  want  of 
duly  balanced  sentiments?” 
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To  these  questions  there  can  be  but  the  obvious  reply — a  reply 
which  the  foregoing  chapters  themselves  involve — that  very  little 
is  to  be  expected.  .  .  The  only  reasonable  hope  is,  that  here 

and  there  one  may  be  led,  in  calmer  moments,  to  remember  how 
largely  his  beliefs  about  public  matters  have  been  made  for  him 
by  circumstances,  and  how  probable  it  ia  that  they  are  either  un¬ 
true' or  but  partially  true.  When  he  reflects  on  the  doubtfulness 
of  the  evidence  which  he  generalises,  collected  hap-hazard  from 
a  narrow  area — when  he  counts  up  the  perverting  sentiments 
fostered  in  him  by  education,  country,  class,  party,  creed— when, 
observing  those  around,  he  sees  that  from  other  evidence  selected 
to  gratify  sentiments  partially  unlike  his  own,  there  result  unlike 
views  ;  he  may  occasionally  recollect  how  largely  mere  accidents 
have  determined  his  convictions.  Recollecting  this,  he  may  be 
induced  to  hold  these  convictions  not  quite  so  strongly  ;  may  see 
the  need  for  criticism  of  them  with  a  view  to  revision;  and, 
above  all,  may  be  somewhat  less  eager  to  act  in  pursuance  of 
them. 


Blackwood  is  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  new  Jacobite  war? 
Animated  with  a  sense  of  abstract  monarchical  justice  does 
it  picture  to  itself  Colonel  Stuart  landing  rifles  from  the 
Deerhound  in  an  obscure  Highland  bay,  and  marching  on 
London  as  the  lineal  descendant  of  the  Stuarts,  and  Pre¬ 
tender  to  the  English  crown  ?  Colonel  Stuart  so  far  has 
allowed  this  claim  to  lie  dormant ;  but  it  is  lineally  a  true 
one,  and  let  Blackwood  only  assert  this  next  month  and 
he  will  be  roused  to  action.  A  paper  on  the  “  Sayings  and 

Doings  of  the  Recess  ”  discusses  three  principal  figures _ 

Messrs  Bright,  Lowe,  and  Gladstone.  Mr  Bright  is  advised 
to  adhere  to  his  promises  and  pledges  ”  if  he  wishes  to 
maintain  his  reputation  for  honesty ;  Mr  Lowe  is  cleverly 
assigned' his  niche  : — 


After  noticing  the  attack  on  Evolution  by  Mr  Gladstone 
(contained  in  the  Liverpool  speech),  whose  thoughts  on  the 
matter  he  regards  as  typical,  we  find  Mr  Spencer  saying  : — 
“  I  do  not  mean  that  prevailing  imperviousness  to  scientific 
conceptions  of  social  phenomena  is  to  be  regretted.  .  .  . 
It  is  part  of  the  required  adjustment  between  existing 
opinions  and  the  forms  of  social  life  at  present  requisite. 

.  .  .  That  in  our  day  one  in  Mr  Gladstone’s  position  should 
think  as  he  does,  seems  to  be  very  desirable.”  The 
eloquence  of  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  “  The  Study  of 
Sociology  ”  makes  us  wish  for  space  to  quote  them,  but  no 
less  remarkable  is  Mr  Spencer’s  power  of  dropping  himself 
out  of  sight  in  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution,  of  which  he  is 
the  life  and  soul.  Mr  Clements  Markham,  writing  with  an 
authority  that  will  secure  him  attention,  of  An  Arctic 
Expedition  in  1874,”  sketches  out  the  reasons  for  the 
resumption  of  Arctic  research  in  an  article  that  is  just  now 
peculiarly  well-timed,  the  reasons  against  its  resumption 
having  been  made  unduly  prominent  by  the  arrival  of  the 
crew  of  the  Polaris,  and  tales  of  other  Polar  hardships. 
Mr  Markham  advocates  an  appeal  to  Government  for  funds 
to  fit  out  an  Arctic  expedition  next  year.  Mr  G.  H. 
Darwin’s  paper,  “  Commodities  versiis  Labour,”  is  an  acute 
definition  of  the  economic  doctrine  that  “  a  demand  for 
commodities  is  not  a  demand  for  labour,”  from  which  flows 
the  familiar  corollary  that  a  spendthrift  does  less  good  than 
a  prudent  investor.  .  No  pains  to  enunciate  this  clearly, 
beyond  all  chance  of  misconception,  are  ill  spent.  The 
(Contemporary  also  contains  a  useful  paper  on  “  Admini¬ 
strative  Economy,”  in  which  is  the  history  of  a  bundle  of 
faggots,  value  fis.  6d.,  ordered  by  the  Registrar  of  a  County 
Court,  with  the  correspondence  and  counter  correspondence, 
the  payments  refused,  and  the  Treasury  drafts  dishonoured, 
before  the  faggots  could  be  got  paid  for. 

Blackwood  contains  an  article,  Republic  or  Monarchy 
in  France,”  in  which  the  case  of  the  Right,  and  of  what¬ 
ever  candidate  for  kingly  honours  they  may  choose  to 
champion,  is  advanced  with  arguments  of  this  nature  : — The 
Bordeaux  pact,  accepting  the  temporary  existence  of  a 
Republic,  was  made  when  Republicans  constituted  a  rela¬ 
tively  small  minority  of  the  Chamber.  Either  the  Comte 
de  Chambord  or  the  Comte  de  Paris  might  have  been  pro¬ 
claimed  king  off-hand,  but  for  a  trifling  misunderstanding 
between  the  two  as  to  a  question  of  precedence.  M.  Thiers 
stepped  into  the  breach  to  allow  this  misunderstanding  to 
work  itself  off.  No  sooner  there  than  he  grew  insolent, 
tried  to  throw  off  the  Bordeaux  pact,  and  the  Conservatives 
having  endured  insults  for  two  years,  “  never  dreaming  of 
governing  by  themselves,  but  asking  solely  to  be  allowed  to 
liave  some  share  in  the  government  of  the  country,”  rose  to 
the  height  of  the  occasion  and  substituted  MacMahon  for 
Thiers.  Hew  Orleanists,  Legitimists,  and  Bonapartists, 
as  such,  can  **  share  in  the  management  ”  of  France 
Blackwood  does  not  explain  ;  but  it  proves  to  its  satisfac¬ 
tion  that  France  outside  the  Chamber  is  not  Republican, 
and  that  it  is  fairly  represented  by  the  said  Chamber,  and 
proceeds  to  pave  the  way  for  the  “  impending  sovereign,” 
That  the  air  is  rife  with  Republicanism  is  a  reason 
for  Blackwood  to  glow  with  Legitimacy,  and  Don  Carlos 
and  General  Saballs  having  been  exhausted  in  the  last 
two  months,  nothing  more  promising  appears  to  have 
turned  up  than  a  “  Narrative  of  Prince  Charlie’s  Escape : 
by  One  of  His  Companions,”  printed  from  a  MS.  in  the 
possession  of  the  Macdonald  family.  Is  it  possible  that 


He  would  be  much  more  congenially  employed,  we  imagine,  in 
a  cave,  picking  to  pieces  the  subtleties  of  Mr  Gladstone  and 
others,  and  making  sturdy  protests  against  demagogism.  .  . 
He  appears  to  think,  and  we  certainly  think,  that  he  has  been 
losing  his  time,  denying  free  scope  to  his  talents,  and  injuring  his 
reputation  for  the  last  four  years.  ...  It  was  a  misfortune 
for  him  that  Mr  Gladstone  thought  it  advisable  to  buy  him  in. 
But  we  trust  that,  his  middle-age  notwithstanding,  there  is  yet  a 
career  open  to  him. 


The  writer  appears  to  have  a  sneaking  love  for  Messrs 
Lowe  and  Bright,  because  one  has  already  shown  eminent 
capacities  for  betraying  Liberals  and  Liberalism,  and  the 
other,  he  thinks,  is  on  the  eve  of  a  like  treachery.  Towards 
Mr  Gladstone,  of  course,  he  bears  a  hatred  that  words  fail 
to  express.  **  A  Railway  Junction  ;  or.  The  Romance  of 
Ladybank,”  the  story  for  this  month,  will  take  its  place 
among  and  sustain  the  dying  reputation  of  ^  Tales  from 
Blackwood.* 


Another  reputation  which  requires  sustaining  is  that  of 
the  half-century  old  Colburn's  New  Monthly.  Having  a 
short  time  back  taken  its  place  among  the  half-crown 
magazines,  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  vindicated  its  new 
position  so  far.  The  contents  for  this  month  are  dull,  in 
spite  of  an  abundance  of  poetry  and  fiction.  A  review  of  a 
new  novel  by  Harrison  Ainsworth,  due,  no  doubt,  to  that 
gentleman’s  former  connection  with  this  magazine,  consists 
of  a  page  of  unmitigated  praise,  and  two  or  three  pages  of 
quotations. 

St  PauVs,  as  usual,  holds  a  high  place  among  the 
shilling  magazines.  The  paper  on  “  Palmistry  ”  will  please 
the  curious  student  of  the  class  of  inchoate  sciences  to 
which  it  belongs.  “  Mr  Tennyson  as  a  Botanist  ”  is  a  just 
tribute  to  the  Laureate’s  admirably  faithful  studies  of 
nature.  “  An  Irreconcileable  ”  contributes  a  discussion  of 
Milton’s  treatise  on  Divorce,  a  subject  which  has  come  to 
the  front  in  connection  with  the  third  volume  of  Mr 
Masson’s  ‘  Life.’ 

Macmillan  also  contains  a  review  of  Professor  Masson’s 
‘  Life  of  Milton.’  “  Strauss  as  a  Politician  ”  is  a  short  but 
thoughtful  paper  on  an  interesting  subject.  The  hopeless 
tone  of  his  political  speculations  amounts,  says  the  writer, 
to  this  formula  for  the  multitudes  :  “  There  is  a  Providence 
in  your  political  circumstances;  accept  it,  and  desire  no 
other.”  Is  Strauss,  then,  to  be  the  champion  of  a  new 
tyranny,  the  tyranny  of  Providence  ?  Of  the  other  short 
papers  this  month.  Canon  Kingsley’s  ballad,  “  The  Priests 
Heart,”  is  not  worthy  of  him  ;  and  a  piece  of  historical 
gossip,  on  “  The  Oxford  Union,”  is  decidedly  interesting. 
There  we  read  that,  in  1833,  a  split  occurring  among  the 
members  of  this  debating  club,  Mr  Tait,  of  Balliol,  per¬ 
sisting  in  addressing  the  meeting  when  ruled  out  of  order 
by  the  Chairman  (Mr  Lowe),  was  at  last  fined  \l.  “  Next 

term  Tait  appealed  to  the  House  against  his  fine,  but  could 
not  obtain  its  remission ;  and  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  can  boast  to  his  dying  day  that  he  has  made 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  pay  twenty  shillings  for  dis¬ 
orderly  behaviour.”  Another  curious  episode  occurred  i® 
1829,  when  “the  Cambridge  Union  sent  a  deputation  fo 
persuade  its  younger  sister  of  the  superiority  of  Shelley 
over  Byron  ;” — Byron  being  a  Cambridge,  and  Shelley  an 
Oxford  poet.  Shelley’s  ignominious  treatment  at  Oxford 
urged  the  Cantabs  to  this  quixotic  enterprise.  Two  of  f  ® 
deputation  were  Lord  Houghton  (then  Monckton  Milnes) 
and  Arthur  Hallam  ;  Archbishop  Manning,  on  the  part  o^ 
Oxford,  was  their  solitary  antagonist.  “We  Oxford  men, 
he  has  since  written,  “  were  precise,  orderly,  and  morbi  y 
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nfraid  of  excess  in  word  or  manner.  The  Cambridge 
oratory  came  in  like  a  flood  into  a  mill-pond.  Both 
Monckton  Milnes  and  Hallam  took  us  aback  by  the  boldness 
and  freedom  of  their  manner.  .  .  .  We  cowered  like 

birds,  and  ran  like  sheep.  I  acknowledge  that  we  were 
utterly  routed.”  Nevertheless,  when  it  came  to  the  poll, 
the  superiority  of  the  Cambridge  poet  was  voted  by  90 
to  33. 

“Jack  and  the  Beanstalk”  is  concluded  in  the  Cornhill 
of  this  month.  Though  a  somewhat  improbable  story,  it  is 
less  wildly  so  than  any  current  Action  with  which  it  can 
he  compared.  Its  viotif  is  taken  from  the  agricultural 
labourers’  movement,  in  making  capital  out  of  which 
magazine-writers  have  been  strangely  behind-hand.  Besides 
the  two  novels,  “  Zelda’s  Fortune  ”  and  “  Young  Brown,” 
there  is  also  a  good  critical  paper  on  the  poet  Southey. 

Temple  7?ar  contains  the  opening  chapters  of  a  novel  by 
Colonel  Whyte-Melville,  but  nothing  else  particularly  read¬ 
able.  Thislei/s  and  the  Argosy,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a 
better  cargo  than  usual  of  fiction,  of  which  some  of  the 
shorter  stories  are  well' written. 

In  London  Society  there  are  two  things  worthy  of  note. 
The  first  is  the  commencement  of  an  interesting  paper' on 
‘‘Eugene  Sue,”  which  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
grandfather  of  the  novelist  was  an  eminent  professor  of 
anatomy : — 

To  save  his  pupils  the  trouble  and  tedium  of  overmuch  practical 
dissection,  he  caused  huge  charts  to  be  produced,  whereon  were 
represented,  in  their  natural  size,  all  parts  of  the  body  in  ana¬ 
tomical  detail.  .  .  Whil.st  the  grandfather  painted,  in  realistic, 
and  often  ghastly  hues,  detail  by  detail,  limb  by  limb,  the  body 
anatomical,  the  grandson  painted  with  the  very  same  colours,  in 
the  identical  realistic  fashion,  detail  by  detail,  the  body  social. 

As  the  writer  observes,  this  must  be  taken  as  a  striking 
and  novel  example  of  heredity.  The  second  point  to  be  ob¬ 
served  in  the  present  number  is  the  unpardonable  badness 
of  some  of  the  illustrations.  The  frontispiece  is,  perhaps, 
the  worst  example  of  this  pictorial  decay.  An  insipid 
girlish  face  is  stuck  anyhow  on  to  the  upper  half  of  the 
deformed  body  of  a  female;  the  left  elbow  is  planted 
in  the  middle  of  a  writing-desk,  some  six  inches  wide,  on 
which  the  artist  has,  nevertheless,  found  room  for  a  right- 
hand  stiffly  holding  a  pen  in  writing-master  fashion.  This 
distorted  individual  is  saying  “  What  shall  I  say  to  him  ?  ” 

The  Qentleman's  Magazine  has,  at  least,  one  good  paper 
on  “  Hand-Fishing,”  which,  however,  we  find,  to  our  sur¬ 
prise,  is  merely  translated  from  a  French  sporting  paper. 
Though  '' groping,”  and  hand-fishing  generally,  are  the 
delights  of  poachers  only,  as  amusements  they  are  both 
exciting  and  profitable ; — 

I  allow  myself  to  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  The  holes 
are  before  me ;  I  can  distinguish  them  well.  My  arm  goes  far 
into  one  of  them.  It  is  very  deep ;  impossible  to  touch  the 
bottom.  But  I  feel  something  move  at  the  end  of  roy  fingers.  I 
examine  the  neighbourhood  of  the  hole ;  two  feet  off  there  is  a  { 
second.  Perhaps  they  communicate  with  one  another.  Without  ' 
losing  sight  of  the  first,  into  which  I  put  my  right  fist,  I  push  my  | 
left  arm  into  the  second.  My  nails  do  not  reach  the  cul-de-sac.  j 
Then  I  pull  up  a  stick  from  the  bottom  of  the  water  and  poke  the  , 
second  hole  while  my  right  arm  re-enters  the  first.  Ah !  ah  !  on 
my  hand,  well  stretched  out,  palm  upwards,  glides  backwards  a 
prey  of  fine  size.  Little  by  little  softly  my  fingers  bend  round — 
softly,  also,  they  caress  the  underneath  of  a  scaly  body  quivering, 
until  suddenly  they  dart  into  two  openings  situated  forward  of  the 
pectoral  fins.  I  immediately  squeeze  so  that  my  thumb  and  first 
finger  meet  through  the  gills  of  the  fish.  Jt  is  carried  off  from 
its  retreat,  and  I  rise  to  the  surface  of  the  water,  where  I  brandish 
it  triumphantly,  sneezing,  breathing  heavily,  and  rubbing  my  eyes 
with  my  unoccupied  hand.  It  was,  faith,  a  splendid  barbel  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  four  pounds.  I  would  not  then  have  exchanged  it  for 
an  empire.  My  excursion  under  water  had  lasted  one  minute  at 
the  most. 

An  article  in  Fraser  ransacks  “  Some  Elements  of  the 
Land  Question,”  but  rather  timidly  and  suggestively  than 
to  much  immediate  and  practical  result.  In  an  article  on 
“  Lombard  Street  ”  Professor  Bonamy  Price  expresses  his  [ 
dissatisfaction  in  many  respects  with  Mr  Bagehot’s  book  on  j 
the  subject ;  Mr  Price’s  article  is  one  that  no  one  can  read  ' 
without  acknowledging  the  grasp  of  subject  and  the  power 
of  clear  statement  that  gives  the  Oxford  Professor  his 
place  among  writers  on  currency.  I 

The  first  engraving  in  the  Art  Journal  is  a  clear  and  i 
delicately-finished  copy  of  the  “Coming  from  Church,”  of 
the  Belgian  painter,  J.  F.  Portaels, — a  pair  of  ideal 


portraits  of  unusual  beauty.  The  chapter  on  the  Aspect 
and  History  of  the  Dee  is  contributed  this  month  by  Alfred 
Eimmer,  who  also  continues  his  paper  on  the  “  Ancient 
Stone  Crosses  of  England.” 


CROWN  HARDEN. 

Crown  Harden.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  In  Three  Volumes.  Hurst 
and  Blackett. 

Week  by  week  we  watch  with  some  dismay  the  growing 
ranks  of  lady  novelists,  and  the  growing  hardihood  with 
which  old  offenders  bestrew  with  lumber  the  circulating 
libraries.  We  could,  indeed,  honestly  congratulate  the 
author  of  *  From  Birth  to  Bridal  *  on  a  piece  of  good  and 
intellectual  workmanship ;  but  that  Mrs  Montgomery,  to 
name  one  of  a  dozen  offenders,  should,  in  her  novel,  *  The 
Wrong  Man,’  add  to  former  iniquities  was  a  matter  of  pro¬ 
found  regret,  and  that  Mrs  Fuller,  having  written  *  Crown 
Harden,’  should  have  ventured  to  submit  it  to  a  publisher, 
is,  if  possible,  a  still  greater  source  of  vexation. 

*  Crown  Harden  ’  is  not  only  a  bad  novel,  but  it  is  a 
return  to  all  the  old  faults  of  the  cut-and-dried  Edgeworth 
school.  Its  very  failings  are  trite  and  commonplace  ;  it  does 
not  excite  the  active  dislike  raised  by  absolute  neglect  or 
decay,  but  is  about  as  welcome  to  readers  of  novels  whose 
blemishes  are  natural  ones  as  is  a  young  lady’s  Hortus 
Siccus  to  a  lover  of  nature.  There  is  nothing  natural  or 
lifelike  in  it  from  the  first  page  to  the  last ;  the  characters 
are  leaden-hue,  as  if  they  were  all  cut  out  of  the  same 
piece  of  pasteboard,  and  their  very  names  are  those  chosen 
by  the  prim  Edgeworthians  when  they  meant  to  take  a 
very  wild  flight  indeed  into  the  regions  of  originality. 
Blanche,  Rosamond,  Orlando,  and  Cecil  sound  like  the 
echoes  of  a  painful  dream,  full  of  starch. and  morality. 

The  plot  of  *  Crown  Harden  ’  is  perhaps  a  trifle  too 
wicked  to  have  found  favour  fifty  years  ago.  The  cruel 
uncle  and  the  disinherited  nephew  and  niece  are  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  old  models,  but  a  lost  will  and  a  suspicion 
of  murder  are  mild  horrors  added  to  suit  the  fashion  of 
the  day.  However  Mrs  Fuller  has  made  these  concessions 
in  so  cautious  a  spirit,  and  frightens  us  so  little  in  her  most 
lion -like  moods,  that  we  are  most  anxious  she  should  remain 
undisturbed  in  her  unobtrusive  niche. 

Not  the  least  Edgeworthian  of  Mrs  Fuller’s  gifts  is  her 
turn  for  describing  personal  beauty.  We  seem  to  have 
read  elsewhere  and  in  rather  better  English  this  flowing  and 
expressive  account  of  Blanche  Conway,  and  to  have  seen 
the  lady  herself  often — in  hairdressers’  windows; — 

Her  elegantly  rounded  coiffure  of  plaits  set  off  her  well-shaped 
head,  while  one  long  curl  of  golden  sheen  lay  soft  as  floss  silk  on 
her  deep  black  dress,  which  threw  out  the  lily-like  whiteness  of 
her  complexion,  so  tenderly  touched  with  pale  rose-colour,  not  the 
less  dazzling  from  being  a  shade  paler  than  usual ;  her  large  blue 
eyes  floated  in  light ;  the  finely  turned  lines  of  her  lips,  her 
cheek,  her  oval  chin,  the  clear  curl  of  the  delicate  nostrils  were 
correct  as  the  sculptor  would  have  wished  to  chisel  his  marble. 

What,  we  may  ask,  is  a  “  deep  black  dress,”  and  how 
does  it  contrive  to  ”  throw  out  ”  a  complexion.  A 
sculptor,  too,  who  was  told  that  he  had  chiselled  a  chin 
“  correctly  ”  would  probably  feel  it  as  small  a  compliment 
as  would  Mrs  Fuller  if  she  were  told  that  her  novel  was 
“  correct  ”  and  lifeless.  But  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that 
Mrs  Fuller  does  not  confine  her  talents  to  Blanches  and 
Rosamonds.  She  has  been  at  sea,  and  thus  describes  it : — 

Now  you  begin  to  see  that  there  is  a  boundless  circle  of  water 
all  around,  it  is  the  green  Atlantic— the  fog  of  morning  still  m 
resting  in  heavy  curls,  like  steam  over  its  breast ;  but  what 
fiendish  monsters  are  these,  taking  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
man  to  disport  themselves  in  such  a  graceless  manner?  great, 
black  shining  monsters  of  the  deep.  One  leaps  some  feet  clear 
out  of  the  water,  and  down  he  goes  again,  with  a  plash  that  would 
have  almost  shipwrecked  one  of  the  Thames  model  yachts  ;  now 
another  is  up,  and  there  go  two  together,  so  through  the  day  these 
shy  porpoises  hold  their  watery  orgies. 

When  Mrs  Fuller  is  heard  through  the  lips  of  the 
creatures  of  her  fancy,  she  speaks  no  less  precisely  and 
according  to  precedent : — 

“  My  poor  child,”  she  said,  pressing  Rosamond  in  her  arms, 

“  what  can  I  do  for  you?  ”  • 

“  Your  kindness  has  healed  this  a  little,”  said  Rosamond,  placing 

her  hand  on  her  heart. 
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Of  Rosamond  her  lover  says  : — 

When  she  looks  a  little  shy  and  awkward,  holding  her  white 
hands  together,  going  a  few  steps  sideways,  and  her  head  drooping, 
with  those  long  lashes  resting  on  her  pale  cheeks,  she  is  more 
beautiful  than  the  Venus  of  Medici.” 

Of  the  plot  of  ‘  Crown  Harden  *  little  can  be  said  except 
that  in  more  vigorous  hands  something  might  be  made  of 
it ;  as  to  the  language  in  which  it  is  here  clothed  we  have 
preferred  to  judge  Mrs  Fuller  mainly  from  her  own  pen. 
A  worse  story  might  be  written  with  more  glaring  faults 
of  diction  ;  but  we  have  seldom  met  with  one  so  level  in 
thought  and  execution,  and  so  old-fashioned  in  all  its 
failings.  It  is  only  charitable  to  inform  Mrs  Fuller  that,  as 
a  novelist,  she  has  mistaken  her  vocation.  F.  0. 

BOOKS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Aeliton,  John.— Rough  Notes  of  a  Visit  to  Belgium,  Sedan,  and  Paris  in 
September,  1870-71.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  xii,  121,  38.  6d.)  Henry  8.  King 
and  Co. 

Finch.  A.  Elley.— On  the  Pursuit  of  Truth,  as  Exemplified  in  the  Principles 
of  Evidence,  Theological,  Scientific,  and  Judicial.  (8to,  pp.  xv,  106.) 
Longmans. 

Goodman,  Walter.— The  Pearl  of  the  Antilles;  or.  An  Artist  in  Cuba. 

(Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiv,  .304,  7s.  6d.)  Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Guadella,  H.— Syndicates,  and  their  Baneful  Influence  on  Foreign  Loans 
and  Public  Companies.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  33,  Is.) 

IlassHli.  Joseph. — Domestic  Economy.  Collins'  School  Series.  (Fcap.  8vo, 
pp.  149,  Is.)  Collins. 

Hoathergate.  A  Novel.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  291,  290,  21s.) 
Henry  S.  King  and  Co. 

Hering,  Jeanle.— Truth  Will  Out.  A  Tale.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vili,  223.) 
Cassell. 

Hunter,  Rev.  John. — The  Essays  of  Lord  Bacon,  with  Critical  and  Illus¬ 
trative  Notes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xiii,  234.)  Longmans. 

Little  Trix  ;  or,  Grandmamma's  Lessons.  (Small  4to,  pp.  113,  Is.)  Edmon- 
ston  and  Douglas. 

Lytton,  Lord. — The  I’arisians.  In  Four  Volumes.  Vol.  I.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  299,  68.)  Blackwood. 

N.  M,— Wine:  an  Authoritative  Defence  of  Its  Use.  (8vo,  pp.  64.)  Effing¬ 
ham  Wilson. 

Nlcholls,  T.  L.— A  Scamper  across  Europe.  (16mo,  pp.  64, 6d.)  Longmans. 
Nicliolls,  T.  L.— Count  Rumford :  How  He  Banished  Beggary  from  Bavaria. 
(IGmo,  pp.  64,  6d.)  Longmans. 

Pyrotechny;  or,  The  Art  of  Making  Fireworks.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  xvili, 
197.)  Ward,  Lock,  and  Tyler. 

Rose,  Edward. — Columbus :  a  Historical  Play.  In  Five  Acts.  (8vo» 
pp.  112.)  Effingham  Wilson. 

Schell,  A.  von.— Campaign  1870-1.  The  Operations  of  the  First  Army 
under  General  von  Goeben.  (8vo,  pp.  vi,  221,  98.)  Henry  8.  King 
and  Co. 

Thomas,  Annie.— The  Two  Widows.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  273,  297,  218.)  Chapman  and  Hall. 

Thornliury,  Walter. — Cri.ss  Cross  Journeys.  In  Two  Volumes.  (Crown 
8vo,  pp.  329,  342,  218.)  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

Weir,  Marion  Eliza.— Rockbourne.  A  Tale.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  vii,  306.) 
Edmonston  and  Douglas. 

Me.ssrs  Blackwood  are  pnblishing  The  Parisians  in 
four  volumes  “  with  illustrations  by  Sydney  Hall ;  the 
first  volume  bas  reached  us  this  week. 

A  second  Pearl  of  the  Antilles  i.s  in  the  field,  by  Mr 
Goodman,  an  artist  who  has  resided  in  Cuba.  Mr  King, 
the  publisher  of  the  new  volume,  writes : — **  A  book  ; 
bearing  this  title  has  been  recently  issued  by  Messrs  ! 
Chapman  and  Hall.  We  have  notified  to  them  that 
this  title  is  our  copyright,  and  was  duly  entered  by  ns 
at  Stationers’  hall  and  copies  sold  before  the  appearance 
of  their  book.  We  may  observe  that  Mr  Goodman’s 
hook  has  been  ready  printed  for  several  months,  having 
been  advertised  in  our  catalogues  since  May  last,  and 
that  its  publication  lias  been  only  deferred  until  the 
present  season  as  being  a  better  time  for  its  issue.” 
The  title  is  an  apt  one,  and  worth  fighting  about. 

The  author  of  Rough  Notes  of  a  VisittoBelgmmy  Sedan^ 
and  Paris  says  he  “  has  purposely  avoided  any  reference 
to  military  movements  or  to  the  history  of  the  war,  and 
confined  himself  to  a  simple  narrative  of  the  scenes  and 
incidents  which  came  under  his  own  observation.”  The 
notes  are  short  and  of  no  great  value,  but  they  appear 
to  he  trustworthy  and  unromantic. 

The  Campaign,  1870-71,  is,  on  the  contrary,  solely  of 
interest  to  military  readers.  It  describes  the  operations 
of  tho  First  Army  under  General  von  Goeben,  and 
forms  the  sequel  to  Count  Wartensleben’s  work  ‘The 
Operations  of  the  First  Army  under  General  Manteuffel.’ 
General  von  Goeben  assumed  command  of  the  First 
Army  early  in  January,  1871,  and  these  two  volumes 
together  form  a  complete  history  of  the  campaign  of 
this  section  of  tlio  German  forces.  Four  maps  accom¬ 
pany  the  text,  which  is  translated  by  Colonel  C.  H.  von 
Wrifilit. 

.Mr  A.  Elley  Finch’s  discourse  Outlie  Pursuit  of  Tniih, 


originally  delivered  before  the  Sunday  Lecture  Society 
is  now  printed  “  with  notes  and  authorities.”  How 
laborious  and  comprehensive  a  production  it  is  may  be 
guessed  from  the  list  of  authorities  and  references,  which 
numbers  considerably  over  a  hundred.  We  hope  to 
refer  to  it  at  some  length  on  a  future  occasion. 

One  of  the  most  valuable,  if  not  the  most  valuable 
volume  of  Collins’s  School  Series  which  has  yet  appeared 
is  one  on  Domestic  Economy  ”  for  elder  girls.”  It . 
appears  to  combine  instruction  on  every  point  of  house¬ 
hold  importance  from  “  dustbins  ”  to  “  minding  baby.” 

Pyrotechny ;  “  or,  the  Art  of  Making  Fireworks,  at 
little  cost,  and  with  complete  safety  and  cleanliness  ” 
will  hardly  cut  ont  Mr  Brock,  of  the  Crystal  Pala(i. 
Of  all  profitless  and  expensive  amusements  ”  Fireworks  ” 
rank  the  first  ;•  nevertheless,  so  far  as  pyrotechny  offers 
a  field  for  ingenuity,  the  making  of  fireworks  is  an 
interesting  enough  employment  for  a  wet  half-holiday. 
With  proper  precautions  the  manufacture  is  safe  enough, 
but  it  is  certainly  not  cheap. 

The  acting  edition  of  a  historical  play,  Columlus  is 
among  the  books  of  the  week ;  the  author  contemplates 
issuing  at  some  future  time  a  complete  and  thoroughly 
revised  edition,  in  which  much  that  is  now  omitted  may 
find  a  place.”  The  five  one-scene  acts  have  each  a  good 
“curtain”  ending;  but  we  should  be  surprised  to  hear 
of  the  success  of  “  Columbus  ”  on  the  London  stage. 

Truth  Will  Out  is  a  Scotch  tale,  written,  as  far  as  we 
can  judge,  with  genuine  simplicity ;  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Rockhume,  by  Marion  Eliza  Weir,  a  writer  of 
a  religious  tinge. 

Little  Trix,  or  ‘  Grandmama’s  Lessons,’  is  in  every 
respect  a  charming  little  book  for  little  people.  It  is 
attractive,  both  inside  and  out,  is  five  inches  square, 
easily  handled,  and  well  printed. 

Dr  Nicholl’s  Count  Rumford :  How  He  Banished  Beggary 
From  Bavaria,  is  a  useful  little  tract  on  the  abolition  of 
beggary.  It  appears  that  at  the  close  of  the  last  century 
Bavaria  swarmed  with  beggars ;  Count  Rumford  got  rid 
of  them  in  this  way: — Honses  of  Industry  were  first 
established,  where  dinner  was  provided  gratis,  first  by  the 
Government,  and  later  by  the  contributions  of  the  citi¬ 
zens,  a’Bd  teachers  of  all  handicrafts  were  provided  by 
the  Government.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1790,  every 
beggar  in  Munich  was  arrested, — the  military  being 
called  for  this  purpose  to  assist  the  police, —  and  sent 
to  a  House  of  Industry,  where  he  was  paid  in  fall 
for  the  work  he  did.  “  In  one  day  a  stop  was  put  to 
beggary  in  Bavaria  we  are  not  told  if  it  has  cropped 
up  again  there.  The  pamphlet  contains  a  great  deal  of 
truth  and  sterling  advice;  it  is  very  radical,  inasmuch 
as  it  gets  at  tho  roots  of  many  social  problems,  and 
should  have  a  large  circulation.  The  notes  of  A  Scamper 
across  Europe,  by  the  same  author,  are  incisive  and 
interesting. 

Mr  Hunter,  the  editor  of  an  annotated  school  Shakes¬ 
peare  in  parts,  in  the  preface  to  a  student’s  edition  of 
Bacon^s  Essays  says  : — “  It  has  not  been  my  aim  to  make 
expansion  of  Bacon’s  suggestive  compactness,  but 
chiefly  to  secure  many  of  his  terms  and  phrases  from 
being  misunderstood  ;  to  explain  his  less  obvious  or  less 
familiar  allusions ;  to  indicate  the  authorities  quoted  by 
him  ;  and  to  give  such  general  illustrations  as  are  likely 
to  interest  the  student,  without  lessening  the  reflective 
exercise  of  his  mind.”  Tho  notes  are  such  as  bring  the 
“  Essays  ”  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  the  edition  has 
had  the  advantage  of  being  revised  by  Mr  G.  W.  Cox. 

Wine :  An  Authoritative  Defence  of  its  Use,  uses  the 
authority  of  the  Bible  and  the  Fathers  in  favour  of  the 
use  of  wine  by  Christians  and  the  Church. 

Love  of  Honey  in  1873  attacks  the  present  system  of 
floating  Loans  and  Public  Companies  by  the  help  of 
Syndicates  who  make  a  profit  out  of  the  transaction,  and 
constitute  “  middle-men  ”  between  the  borrower  and  the 
lender. 

Messrs  Longmans  and  Co.  have  in  the  press  A  Memo¬ 
rial  Volume  of  Sacred  Poetry,  by  the  late  Sir  John 
Bowring,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Memoir  of  the  Author, 
by  Lady  Bowring.  The  volume  will  include  many  of  the 
author’s  bsst  known  hymns. 
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THE  THEATRES  Faith  and  Reason,”  lately  on  view  at  Messrs  Jennings 

'  .  ’  Gallery  in  Cheapside,  nothing  else  but  a  picture  with  a  pur- 

Mr  Henry  Irving  has  now  reached  such  a  point  of  eminence  pose.  It  is  a  piece  of  special  pleading,  clever,  we  allow,  but 
in  bis  profession  that  his  assumption  of  a  new  character  is  the  very  fact  that  the  painting  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a 
regarded  as  an  important  event,  and  consequently  the  picture  solely,  but  as  a  kind  of  homily,  greatly  mars  the 
audience  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre  on  Saturday  last  comprised  pleasure  it  might  afford.  The  more  so  as  its  subject  is  one 
a  large  number  of  persons  celebrated  in  literature  and  art,  with  which  we  cannot  wholly  sympathise.  Sir  Noel  Paton  is 
eager  to  witness  his  first  appearance  as  Richelieu,  in  Lord  an  old  offender  in  the  line  against  which  we  raise  our  protest. 
Lytton  8  drama  of  that  name.  With  increase  of  reputation,  He  is  fond  of  preaching  on  canvas,  and  we  can  at  least  thank 
however,  comes  increased  exp^tation,  and  every  success  him  that  in  this  instance  he  has  preached  in  more  agreeable 
brings  in  its  wake  more  discriminating  criticism.  Hence  the  tones,  in  a  style  less  hard  and  dry,  in  colours  that  are  softer 
impi'ession  created  by  this  popular  actor’s  new  essay  was  at  than  is  his  wont.  The  purpose  of  the  picture  is  to  show  that 
first  undoubtedly  one  of  disappointment.  The  impersonation  Faith  and  Reason  may}be  harmonious,  and  the  painter  names 
as  presented  on  Saturday  was  crude  and  unequal  in  execu-  it  **  A  Thought  for  the  Times.” 

tion,  showing  that  Mr  Hving  has  not  yet  gauged  his  own  Faith  and  Reason  are  depicted  as  distinct  figures.  Faith  is 
powers  nor  the  best  method  of  using  them  with  effect.  In  a  woman,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment  that  envelopes  her 


iiou,  HiiuwiuK  Luat  ivxr  irving  nas  not  yet  gaugea  nis  own  Faith  and  Reason  are  depicted  as  distinct  figures.  Faith  is 
powers  nor  the  best  method  of  using  them  with  effect.  In  a  woman,  clothed  in  a  long  white  garment  that  envelopes  her 
some  Pl^ce®  “i®  violence  overstrained  his  strength,  and  in  in  folds  which  might  be  more  elegant.  She  is  soaring  upwards, 
others  the  dead  level  of  his  elocution  became  tedious.  The  borne  by  her  white  wings,  on  which  are  mirrored  the  rainbow 
faulte,  however,  were  mainly  those  of  judgment,  and  suffi-  tints  or  hope.  Her  open  blue  eyes  look  heavenward,  her 
cient  proof  was  given  that  the  part  is  so  far  within  the  golden  hair  streams  behind  her,  and  her  fair  white  hands  are 
actors  means  that  with  further  study  a  much  more  complete  folded  in  adoration.  Reason,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  warrior, 
performance  may  be  expected.  Certain  mannerisms  of  speech  and  tried  soldier,  who  has  come. out  of  the  fight  not  wholly 


and  gait  stand  in  serious  need  of  correction.  Mr  Irving  has 
not  mastered  the  secret  of  declaiming  blank  verse,  his  pro¬ 
nunciation  is  scarcely  English,  and  his  habit  of  swaying  the 
body  from  the  hips  in  walking  is  ungainly  and  by  no  means 
suggestive  of  old  age.  These  are  constant  defects  of  his 
manner,  and  tend  to  give  to  all  his  impersonations  a  resem¬ 
blance  that  goes  far  to  nullify  the  efforts  evidently  made  to 
endow  each  with  a  separate  individuality.  The  chief  blemish 
in  his  picture  of  Richelieu  is  a  lack  of  dignity.  The  soldier, 
statesman,  and  priest,  who  had  wielded  the  destinies  of^ 
France  and  upheld  her  greatness,  would  have  been  less  visibly 
blown  about  by  every  passing  gust  of  passion,  and  it  should 
be  the  attempt  of  the  actor  to  suggest  the  inner  current  of 
feeling  by  subtler  means  than  Mr  Irving  uses.  These  means 
are,  moreover,  not  true  to  nature.  Owing  to  the  unfortunate 
denseness  of  our  audiences,  a  series  of  conventional  signs  of 
emotion  have  come  into  common  use  and  acceptance  on  the 
stage,  and,  although  an  actor  is  doubtless  sorely  tempted  to 
have  recourse  to  such  signs,  as  they  are  sure  to  be  understood, 
and,  if  skilfully  used,  to  win  applause,  an  artist  claiming  a 
first-rate  position  must  learn  to  express  the  refinements  of 
his  art  by  some  other  method  than  that  of  labelling  his 
actions  with  the  received  stamp.  The  merits  of  Mr  Irving’s 
rendering  are,  nevertheless,  many  and  great.  In  numerous 
instances  his  by-play  is  full  of  suggestiveness.  The  scene 
with  Julie  in  Act  I.,  where  the  Cardinal  talks  w’hile  writing 
at  his  table,  his  attempt  to  lift  the  sword  carried  by  him  at 
Rochelle,  the  familiar  manner  with  which  he  handles  Huguet’s 
weapon  when  examining  it,  and  his  languid  yet  watchful 
mien  in  the  last  scene  are  some  of  the  many  points  that 
might  be  chosen  for  commendation.  When  Mr  Irving  has 
smoothed  off  the  abruptness  of  his  transitions  from  one  mood 
to  another,  keeping  in  mind  that  an  artist  should  never  put 
forth  all  his  resources,  but  always  keep  some  power  in  reserve, 
the  result  will  be  a  performance  of  extraordinary  complete¬ 
ness  and  interest.  Of  the  other  actors  little  need  be  said. 
Miss  Bateman  is  not  very  successful  as  Julie.  The  same 
directness  of  expression  that  alw'ays  characterises  her  acting 
is  observable,  but  her  very  naivetS  renders  her  inexperience 
and  lack  of  power  more  apparent.  Mr  Clayton’s  impersona¬ 
tion  of  the  vacillating  King  is  well  studied,  and  Mr  Forrester 
is  careful  and  satisfactory  as  Baradas.  De  Mauprat  is  utterly 
misunderstood  by  Mr  Howard,  and  Miss  Le  Thiere  plays  the 
small  {)art  of  Marion  de  Lorme  with  commendable  care  and 
finish.  The  dresses  are  designed  by  Mr  Alfred  Thompson, 
and  afford  new  proof  of  his  knowledge  and  ability  as  a 
colourist.  Y. 


unscathed,  yet  with  firm  determination  to  proceed.  His  face 
is  anxious,  he  looks  to  earth,  and  probes  the  rock  before  him 
carefully,  testing  its  solidity  with  his  unsheathed  sword, 
before  venturing  to  plant  his  foot.  Mists  roll  around. 
Faith  has  risen  above  them,  but  Reason  is  still  partially  en- 
gulphed.  Yet  while  his  one  hand  teats  the  earth,  his  other 
is  laid  confidingly  on  Faith’s  shoulder,  which  his  upraised 
arm  can  but  just  reach,  as  though  he  could  not  let  her  go 
wholly,  and  she  appears  to  linger  that  he  may  follow  in  her 
wake.  Herein  lies  the  nsychmogical  point  of  the  picture, — 
the  query.  Can  the  two  be  harmonious  or  no  ?  As  a  work  of 
art,  they  certainly  are  ;  the  contrast  of  the  dark  figure  of  the 
man  and  the  white  figure  of  the  woman  is  happy,  tor  though 
well  marked,  it  is  not  so  sharply  and  crudely  defined  as  such 
effects  too  often  are.  We  are  inclined  to  find  faults  with  the 
flesh  tints  of  the  woman,  but  the  nervous,  veiny  hand  of  the 
man  is  admirably  painted,  full  of  power  and  breadth. 

While  painting  thus  pleads  for  Faith,  poetry  and  painting 
combined  step  forward  and  plead  for  Temperance,  in  a  poem 
by  Mr  S.  C.  Hall,  entitled  ‘  The  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper.’*  Twenty- 
five  of  our  best  known  artists  have  contributed  their  draw¬ 
ings,  made  expressly  for  the  work,  and  we  make  no  doubt 
that  in  the  first  instance  their  plea  was  good.  The  wood 
engravers,  on  the  whole,  have  not  been  so  ardent  in  the  cause 
perchance.  In  any  case,  the  illustrations  have  suffered  more 
or  less  at  their  hands,  Mn  most  cases,  more.  We  must  here 
remark  that  the  l)elief  in  the  spread  of  Temperance  j)rin- 
ciples  in  this  country  must  be  ^eat,  since  we  understand 
that  the  first  issue  of  this  work  consist  of  40,000  copies.  It 
is  published  at  the  modest  price  of  one  shilling,  with  a  view, 
no  doubt,  of  putting  it  within  the  reach  of  all  persons,  and 
on  that  account  alone  we  are  the  more  prepared  to  quarrel  with 
the  publication.  For  it  is  worthless,  as  a  piece  of  special 
pleading  even  hoplessly  bad,  and  we  toar  it  is  more  likely  to 
provoke  a  smile  than  read  a  lesson.  The  verses  are  so  poor 
and  halting  that  they  defy  all  canons  of  criticism.  Their 
matter  retails  one  series  of  miseries  that  spring  from  the 
horrible  vice  of  drunkenness,  against  whose  fiery  and  terrible 
sway  we  should  be  the  first  to  protest  with  word  and  pen, 
could  such  protest  hope  to  find  success.  We  can  but  smile, 
however,  at  some  of  the  incidents  recorded  in  this  warning 
against  intemperance.  Alas !  for  an  evil  whose  vicious  effects 
are  of  such  everyday  occurrence,  there  was  no  need  to  invent 
drunken  Countesses  who  set  fire  to  their  babies  in  the  cradle, 
with  no  assistance  at  hand  to  quench  the  flames.  Nor  are 
the  children  of  the  uppr  classes  brought  in  to  dessert  “  that 
they  may  have  their  glass,”  but  for  their  apples,  strawberries, 
or  other  goodies.  Mr  Hall  is  certainly  not  happy  in  his  upper 
class  illustrations.  He  is,  we  fear,  the  more  terribly  correct 
in  those  drawn  from  the  lower  orders.  But  as  he  points 
out  no  remedy  against  this  curse  of  our  country,  we  are 
scarcely  justified  even  in  calling  the  poem  a  special  pleading 
Tempemnce  is  barely  mentioned,  and  never  dwelt  upon.  Sir 
Jasper  is  a  distiller,  arraigned  before  some  imaginary  court  to 
listen  to  the  terrible  stories  various  witnesses  retail  as  to  the 
terrors  his  trade  has  brought  upon  them.  Surely  the  horrors 
he  liad  to  hear  were  enough  to  make  his  blood  freeze  ;  the 
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THE  ARTS  AS  SPECIAL  PLEADERS. 

Art, — we  use  the  word  in  its  widest  sense, — if  it  would  be 
true  to  itself,  must  be  allowed  to  go  forth  into  the  world 
unshackled.  It  must  work  and  apeak  from  its  heart,  ignorant 
of  fetter  or  bond.  Only  then  can  it  be  true,  and  only  then 
can  the  great  artist  be  a  teacher.  But  if  he  sets  forth  w’ith 
the  view  to  teach,  instead  of  merely  seeking  to  reproduce, 
invariably  his  work  will  bear  the  imprint  of  that  forced 
search,  and  the  result  as  far*  as  the  lesson  it  would  convey 


vill  be  a  failure.  It  may  appeal  perchance  to  the  lower  and  We  think  a  word  might  have  he**n  said  for  Sir  Jasper, 

more  commonplace  mind,  but  the  best  and  noblect  will  pass  it  doubtless  a  worthy,  harmless  old  gentleman,  who  inherited 
by  unmoved.  “  Art  is  Nature  passed  through  the  alembic  of  distillery  from*  his  forefathers,  and  whose  name  probably 
man,”  says  the  great  thinker  Emerson,  but  man  must  allow  it  subscriptions  in  aid  of  suppressing  the  very  vice  he  la 

to  pass  through  that  alembic  freely  and  fairly.  For  these  foster.  Well  might  he  have  pleaded  :  “  Enough 

reasons  we  record  with  regret  that  works  executed  with  a  :  .g  as  a  feast  My  friends,  can  you  not  remember 
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special  object  in  view  seem  on  the  increase.  Novels  have  for 
awhile  past  lent  themselves  to  the  propagation  of  some  especial 
bobby  or  idea  of  the  writers.  To-day  not  only  iiainting  but 
poetry  enter  the  lists.  We  can  call  Sir  T.  Noel  Patou’s  picture 


♦  ‘The  Trial  of  Sir  Jasper.’  A  Temperance  Tale.  In  Verse. 
Bv  S.  C.  Hall,  F.S.A.  Virtue  and  Co. 
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there  ia  a  j(olilen  mean,  and  must  all  the  world  be  cut  oft'  from 
the  enjoyment  of  one  of  nature’s  gifts  because  you  do  not 
know  when  you  have  had  enough  ?”  The  very  motto  from 
Shakspeare  placed  on  the  title-page  argues  with  us  for  Sir 
Jasper.  “  Every  inordinate  cup  is  unbless’d,  and  the  ingre¬ 
dient  is  a  devil !  ”  But  only  the  inordinate  one  is  so  con¬ 
demned,  and  this  is  why  we  quarrel  with  the  Temperance 
movement :  it  is  an  interference  with  individual  liberty  of 
judgment,  a  treating  of  man  as  though  he  were  not  a 
capable  reasoning  being  who  could  restrain  and  regulate  his 
passions.  The  principle  is  the  same  false  one  that  sanctions 
jiaternal  government ;  it  does  not  rear  men,  but  children.  By 
a  moat  strange  juxtaposition  of  words,  one  of  the  verses 
( verse  29)  begins  with  an  invocation  to  the  Spiiit  of  Tem¬ 
perance.  Tea,  so  long  held  harmless,  having  now  given  its 
4piota  to  swell  the  list  of  spirits,  this  Spirit  of  Temperance 
must  be  double-distilled  watei  at  least.  As  for  the  illus¬ 
trations,  we  regret  they  should  have  proved  so  poor,  seeing 
what  a^number  of  well-known  names  are  among  the  contri¬ 
butors.  ^  The  frontispiece  by  W.  Cave  Thomas  shows  some 
purpose  and  thought,  and  Sir  Noel  Baton’s  infatuated  youth, 
too,  is  fine.  Tenniel’s  picture  has  a  horrible  fidelity  that  gives 
it  worth,  and  Cruiksnank’s  hundred  demons  will  doubtless 
find  favour  among  his  admirers.  The  rest  are  of  little  worth. 
As  for  Boughtoirs  poetic  pencil,  we  seek  it  in  vain  in  the 
shapeless  mass  here  lying  on  earth  to  which  he  gives  his  name. 
No,  we  like  neither  poem  nor  pictures,  and  we  doubt  their 
power  of  good.  Some  lines  written  years  ago  by  one  of  the 
illustrators  of  the  volume  seem  to  us  far  more  healthy  in  tone 
than  the  maudlin  sentiment  of  Sir  Jasper.  Mr  Cave  Thomas 
says  ; — 

Austerity,  severe  and  cold. 

Or  wild  excess, 

Wine,  voluptuous,  quaffed  from  gold, 

Not  happiness. 

They  true  enjoyment  find  alone, 

Who  steer  between 
A  torrid  and  a  frigid  zone. 

Observe  the  mean. 

Z. 


THE  MONEY  MARKET.  . 

On  Saturday  last,  owing  to  the  threatening  aspects  of  the 
American  crisis,  the  market  was  nervous.  Consols  recovered 
1-10  from  the  fall  of  the  day  before,  but  Foreign  Securities 
were  generally  flat,  though  in  French,  Spani^,  Egyptian, 
and  Uruguayan  there  was  some  improvement.  Railway 
Shares  rose  J  to  1  per  cent.,  Brighton  and  Great  Northern 
“  A  ”  leading.  There  wa.s  a  good  demand  for  discount,  and 
the  supply  was  tighter  than  it  has  been  of  late. 

On  Monday  Consols  fell  1-16 ;  and  Foreign  Stocks,  with 
the  exception  of  Spanish,  were  lower.  In  the  Railway 
Market,  however,  much  buoyancy  ;  and  the  rise  for  the  day 
ranged  from  ^  to  At  two  o’clock  the  Bank  Directors 
raised  their  rate  of  discount  to  5  per  cent.,  over  a  million 
sterling  having  been  withdrawn  from  the  Bank  within  four 
or  five  days.  On  Tuesday  Consols  recovered  1-16,  and  in 
Foreign  Stocks  the  changes  were,  for  the  most  part,  higher ; 
Russian,  Turkish,  and  Bolivian  being  the  exceptions.  Araeri- 
<;an  Securities  were  very  firm.  Railway  Stocks  again  ad- 
V  meed,  the  improvement  for  the  day  in  some  cases  reaching 
j  to  On  Wednesday  the  market  was  again  in  a  nervous 
rojidition,  owing  to  the  continuance  of  the  drain  of  gold. 
<’onsols  were  unchanged,  and  in  Foreign  Securities  were 
l  ather  weaker,  with  the  exception  of  American,  in  which  the 
rise  continues.  In  the  Railway  Market  the  tendency  was 
Ktill  upward,  and  there  was  a  rise  of  ^  to  though  in  most 
lines  the  improvement  did  not  exceed  J.  The  tone  of  the 
market  on  Thursday  was  decidedly' better.  Consols  rose  1-16, 
;md  Foreign  Securities — especially  American — were  very 
buoyant,  Turkish  being  the  prominent  exception.  In  Rail¬ 
way  Stocks  the  upwanl  movement,  though  not  without  excep¬ 
tions,  continued  ;  Great  Northern  “  A  ”  rising 

The  demand  h)r  discount  throughout  the  week  has  been 
good,  and  the  supply  ample  though  not  so  superabundant  as 
it  has  been.  It  was  thought  likely  that  in  addition  to  the 
rise  on  the  Bank  Rate  on  Monday'  to  5  per  cent.,  a  further  rise 
woulil  have  been  made  on  Thursday.  This  did  not  occur ; 
anil,  if  the  German  demand  for  gold  is  not  renewed,  we 
anticipate  that  the  rate  of  interest  will  again  fall. 

The  returns  of  the  Bank  of  England  for  the  week  ended 
on  Wednesday  last  show  a  decrease  of  l,150,260f.  in  public 
deposits  and  an  increase  of  734,141/.  in  other  deposits.  The 
former  now  stand  at  6,922,208/.,  and  the  latter  22,118,192/. 
The  bullion  in  both  departments  shows  the  large  decrease  of 
1,904,446,  it  now  being  equal  to  21,632,321/.  The  notes  in 
circulation  amount  to  26,678,140/.,  or  1 ,379,880/.  more  than 
last  week.  The  i)roportion  of  reserve  to  liabilities  is  33|  per 
cent. 

At  the  meeting  on  Tuesilay  of  the  Metropolitan  and  St 


John’s  Wood  Railway  Company,  a  dividend  at  the  rate  of  H 
per  cent,  per  annum  was  declared  on  the  Preference  Share 
Capital,  which  would  amount  to  1,602/.  14s.  9d.,  leaving  a 
balance  of  134/.  ISs.  8d.  to  be  carried  forward.  The  Bill 
passed  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament  to  enable  the  direc¬ 
tors  to  construct  junctions  with  the  Hampstead  Junction  and 
the  Midland  Railways,  and  an  extension  to  Willesden,  cannot 
fail  materially'  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  property,  and  the 
directors  congratulated  the  shareholders  on  the  result. 

The  half-yearly  meeting  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Railway 
Company  was  held  on  Monday,  when  a  dividend  of  3^  per 
cent,  was  declared  on  the  Ordinary  Stock  of  the  Company 
and  a  balance  of  210/.  carried  forward.  *  ’ 

The  traffic  receipts  on  the  Atlantic  and  Great  Western 
Railroad  for  the  third  week  of  September  amount  to  147,303 
dols.  on  559  miles,  against  130,311  dols.  on  510  miles,  for  the 
corresponding  week  last  year,  showing  an  increase  of  16,992 
dols.  (3,398/.)  The  total  receipts  from  the  1st  of  October 
amount  to  5,248,332  dols.,  against  4,819,943  dols.,  showing  an 
increase  of  411,397  dols. 

The  traffic  receipts  of  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Cincinnati, 
and  Indianapolis  Railway,  for  the  third  week  of  September, 
amount  to  114,500  dols. 

The  Great  Indian  Peninsula  Railway  traffic  return,  for  the 
week  ending  August  9,  shows  a  decrease  of  1,611/.,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  Railway  traffic 
return,  for  the  week  ending  August  23,  shows  an  increase  of 
687/.,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  of  yesterday : — 

Consols,  92^  to  |  for  money,  and  92  11-16  to  13-16  for  the  . 
account. 

Foreign  and  Canadian  Securities : — United  States  Five-Twenty 
Bonds,  1882,  93^  to  93^;  ditto,  1885,  95  to  951;  ditto,  1887, 
96  to  961;  ditto,  Ten-Forties,  91|  to  91^;  ditto  Five  per  Cent 
Funded  Loan,  91|  to  92 ;  Atlantic  and  Great  Western,  First 
Mortgage,  74j  to  75  ;  ditto  Second  Mortgage,  62^  to  634  ;  ditto 
Third  Mortgage,  301  to  30| ;  Erie  Railway  Shares,  43  to  43t'; 
Illinois  Central,  821  to  834  ?  Grand  Trunk  of  Canada,  18^‘ 
to  19|;  and  Great  Western  of  Canada,  17|  to  173.  Austrian 
Silver  Rentes,  65 1  to  65 1  ;  ditto  Paper  Rentes,  62;  to  621; 
Bolivian,  40  to  41  ;  Costa  Rica  Six  per  Cents.,  48  to  50;  ditto 
Seven  per  Cents.,  43  to  45  ex  div. ;  Egyptian,  1868,  801  to  80i; 
Khedive,  75 j  to  76  ex  div.;  French  Rentes,  56l  to  661;  ditto  Su 
per  Cents.,  1870,  100  to  lOOJ  ex  div. ;  ditto  Five  per  Cents., 
901  to  901;  ditto  Scrip.  81  to  8^  prem.;  Honduras,  17  to  18; 
Italian,  1861,  60|  to  61;  Mexican,  151  to  15};  Paraguay,  32 
to  34;  Peruvian,  1870,  704  to  70|;  Portuguese,  42  to  42}; 
Russian,  1870,  961  to  974  »  ditto,  1871,  951  5  ditto,  1872, 

951  div.  ;1Spani8h  Three  per  Cents.,  19  15-16  to  20  1-16; 

San  Domingo,  21  to  23;  Turkish  Five  per  Cents.,  1865,  481  to 
49;  ditto.  Six  per  Cents.,  1865,  67}  to  68}  ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents, 
1869,  685  to  581  ex  div. ;  ditto  Six  per  Cents.,  1871,  661  ! 

and  Uruguay,  78  to  781- 

British  Railway  Shares  Caledonian,  931  to  94}  ex  div. ; 
Great  Eastern,  40  to  40;;  Great  Northern  “A,”  149  to  149J; 
Great  Western,  1203  to  120| ;  Brighton,  81}  to  81|;  Lan¬ 
cashire  and  Yorkshire,  144  to  1441 ;  London  and  North- 
Western,  1454  to  1453 ;  London  and  "South-Western,  1051  to 
1061 ;  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover,  204  to  20} ;  ditto  Preference* 
584  to  59;  Metropolitan,  69}  to  70;  Metropolitan  District,  25} 
to  26};  Midland,  132}  to  132|;  North  British,  67}  to  68; 
North-Eastern,  1641  to  164};  Sheffield,  76}  to  76};  South- 
Eastern,  106  to  106 4  ;  and  South-Eastern  86}  to  86}. 

CONTENTS  BILLS  of  the  EXAMINER^'  are 
forwarded  hij  i^ost  on  Friday  evening  to  Newsvendors 
supplying  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  Publisher 
for  that  purpose. 

rpHE  EXAMINER  in  AMERICA.— SUBSCRIPTIONS, 
X  for  any  Time,  nf  rLMU.ICATION  PRICE,  can  be  made  with  B.  F. 
STEVENS,  17  Henriettft-street,  Covent-garden,  London.  The  Annnw 
Subscription,  including  Postage,  is  178.  4d.  or  4’34  dols..  Gold,  and  m^  w 
remitted  direct,  or  paid  to  the  New  York  Agent  of  B.  F.  Stevens,  Mr  G.  “• 
WILLEY,  344  Pine-street,  New  Vork. 

rrHE  examiner" in  the  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES 

X  is  supplied  by  GEORGE  ROBERTSON,  .33  and  35  Little  Collins- 
street  West,  3IELBOURNE.  Annual  Subscription,  beginning  at  any 
time,  228. ;  if  re-posted  from  Melbourne.  268. 

^PHEATRE  royal,  DRURY  LANE.— Sole  Lesaw  and 

L  Manager,  F.  B.  Chattrrtok. — Triumphant  success  of  ANTObT 
AND  CLEOPATRA  ;  unanimously  pronounced  by  the  Public  Press  to  De 
the  grandest  and  most  gorgeous  spectacle  ever  witnessed  on 
On  3iONDAY,  September  2yth,  and  during  the  week,  will  be  performw 
Shakespeare’s  Tragedy  of  ANTONY  AND  CLEOPATRA,  concentr^ 
into  Four  Acts  and  Twelve  Scenes  by  Mr  Andrew  Ualliday,  lllustra^ 
new  and  charueteristic  scenery  by  Mr  William  Beverly.  The  cast  will  Inciuoe 
Mr  James  Anderson.  Mr  Ryder,  BIr  H.  Russell.  Mr  A.  Glover.  Blr  KIgno w. 
Mr  Dolman,  Mr  J.  Blorris,  Mr  Byron.  Mr  Ford,  Mr  Lickfold,  Mr  liiltoD. 
Mr  Sargent.  BIr  H.  Clifford,  and  Mr  H.  Sinclair;  Bliss  Wallis,  Bliss  BnnM. 
Miss  E.  Stuart.  Bliss  Melville,  Bladlle  Adelina  Gedda,  Ac.  The  perform¬ 
ances  will  commence  with  a  Farcical  Musical  Eccentricity,  in  One 
entitled  NOBODY  IN  LONDON.  To  conclude  with  a  New  and  Orifinw 
Farce,  entitled  THE  STRAIGHT  TIP.  Prices  from  Sixpence  to 
Guineas.  Doors  open  at  half-past  six,  commence  at  seven.  Box-office  opa* 
from  ten  till  five  daily. 
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A  DIES 


CS’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  con-  !  rpHE 

on  with  UNIVERSIT\  COLLEGE,  LONDON. — Two  Evening  J- 


iMHjtion  wiiu  1  viiiKal  1  1  COLLEGE,  LONDON. — Two  Evening 
Courses  of  Lectures  (adapted  to  Teacliers  and  Candidates  for  Exniuinntious) 


fuses  to  l><‘  had  at  the  office  in 
•27  Oxford  square,  Hyde-park,  W. 


open  on  Alonday,  October  27.  l'rosj>ec- 
the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  MYLNE,  Esq., 


r  ONDON  DIALECTICAL  SOCIETY,  1  Adam-street, 

JLi  Adelphi,  W.C.— SESSION  1873-74. 

On  Wednesday,  1.3th  October,  187.3.— W.  VOLCKMAN.  Esq.,  “On  the 
Initiation  of  Uetorin.  and  on  some  of  the  Impediments  to  its  rro^ress.” 
The  Choir  will  be  taken  at  Eight  o'clock  precisely. 

*  By  order, 

FREDERICK  A.  FOIID,  Hon.  Sec. 


LONDON  ASSURANCE  CORPORATION 

for  FIRE,  LIKE,  and  MARINE  ASSURANCE.S.  * 

Incori>orated  by  Royal  Charter  a.d.  1720. 

Office— No.  7  Royal  Exchange,  London,  E.C. 

We«t-Exd  Aoexts. 

Messrs  Grindliy  and  ('o.,  .V»  Parliamont-strcet,  S.W. 

Robert  Gillespie,  Esq  ,  Governor. 

Edwanl  lludd.  Esq.,  8ub-Goverijor 
Mark  Wilks  Collet,  Esq.,  Deputy-Governor. 

Directors. 


/  1ANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851),  Brompton,  tind 

V  >'  167  Piccadilly,  W. 


The  late  Archbishopof  Canterbury,  in  asermon  preached  by  His  Grace  on 
behalf  of  this  Hospital,  said :  “  Tiiere  is  no  disease  more  pitiable  than 
that  to  which  this  Institution  is  specially  devoted.  From  the  first  symptoms 
of  attack  one  long  course  has  commonly  been  prognosticated — a  fearful 
looking  for  of  a  lingering  progre.s.s  towards  a  death  of  anguish.  Could 
the  greatuess  of  the  suffering  be  laid  before  you — could  you  oe  shown  its 
severity,  so  as  to  see  It  in  its  true  proportions  and  natural  colours,  no  one 
endued  with  the  feelings  of  humanity  could  resist  the  spectacle ;  they 
would  think  all  they  possessed  a  trifling  sacrifice  if,  at  such  a  price,  they 
could  mitigate  such  misery,  and  yet  they  kqpw  that  these  sufferings 
exi.st  .as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 


exi.st  .as  surely  as  if  they  were  spread  before  their  eyes.  This,  therefore,  is 
a  ease  in  which  I  may  ju.stly  ask  your  liberal  contributions,  that  the 
relief  afforded  by  this  hospital  may  more  nearly  approach  the  amount  of 
misery  it  endeavours  to  remove.” 

SCB'^tHlIPTlONS  will  be  mo.st  thankfully  received  for  this  Hosnital. 


SlJll'^tHlIPTlONS  will  be  mo.st  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
wliicli  is  free.  Diet  required  to  be  most  generous,  and  medicines  of  the 
most  e.\ pensive  kind. 

Tiea.surer. — Geo.  T.  Hertslct.  Esq.,  St  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

BaukHi-s. — Messrs  Coutts  and  Co.,  Strand. 

i  hit  I’atieiits'  Establishment  and  Office. — 167  Piccadilli' (opposite  to  Bond- 
street).  3V 


TMPERIAL  fire  insurance  COMPANY. 

X  Established  1803. 

1  Old  Broad-street,  E.C.,  and  16  and  17  Pallmall.  S.W. 
('apital.  £1,600,000.  Paid-up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

Policies  falling  due  at  Michaelmas  should  be  renewed  before  the  9th 
flctober,  or  the  same  will  become  void. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Maaager. 


COMPANY. 


Norwich  union  fire  insurance 

SOCIETY. 

BONUS  YEAR  1873-4.  The  Bonus  allotted  this  year  to  Participating 
Policy-holders  amounts  to  £57,428. 

Tile  Bonus  will  be  paid  Michaelmas  and  Christmas,  1873 ;  Lady-day  and 
Midsummer.  1874. 

Amount  already  allotted  to  Insurers,  £452,673. 

This  Office  is  distinguished  by  its  liberality  and  promptness  in  the  settle¬ 
ment  of  claims,  £2,751,792  having  been  paid  to  insurers  for  losses  by  fire. 

In  proof  of  the  public  confidence  In  the  principles  and  conduct  of  this 
establishment,  it  will  suffice  to  state  that  the  total  business  now  exceeds 
£100.060,000. 

No  charge  is  made  for  policies. 

Offices— 50  Fleet-street,  E.C.,  and  Surrey-atreet,  Norwich. 

29th  September,  1873. 


/AVERLAND  route.  —  The  PENINSULAR  and 

'  ^  ORIENTAL  STEAM  NAVIGATION  COMPANY  book  Pas¬ 
sengers  and  receive  Cargo  and  Parcels  by  their  Steamers  for 

From  South-  From  Venice  From 

ampton.  (calling  at  Ancona).  Brindisi. 
GIBRALTAR  >  Every  Thursday,  _  _ 

M.VLTA  )  at  2  p.m. 

)  Every  Thursday,  f  Every  Friday  f  Every  Monday 
iiiiURAv  (  at  2  p.m.  \  morning.  I  at  5  a.m. 


GIBRALTAR 

M.VLTA 

AI.KXANDRIA 

ADKN 

BO.MBAY 

galle 

madras 

CALCUTTA 

pknang 

SINGAPORE 

CHINA 

JAPAN 


at  6  a.m. 


Thursday,  Oct. 
9  and  23,  at 
2  p.m.,  and 

every  alternate 
Thursday. 


Friday  morning, 
Oct.  17  and  31, 
andeveryalter- 
nate  Friday. 


Monday,  Oct.  20 
and  Nov.  3.  at 


and  Nov.  3,  at 
5  a.m ,  and 
every  alternate 
Monday. 


3  Thursday.  Oct. 
^.IJSTRALIA  I  23,  at  2  p.m., 
ZEALAND  j  &  every  fourth 
J  Thursday. 


Friday  morning. 
Oct.  31,  and 
every  fourth 
Friday. 


Monday,  Nov.  3. 
at  5  a.m ,  and 
every  fourth 
Monday. 


)  Tnursaay.  v  rnuay.  \ 

Abatemonts  are  made  in  favour  of  Pasaengers  from  the  eastwanl  or  Suez 
returning  by  the  Company’s  Steamers  within  six  or  twelve  months  of  their 
JUTival. 


Passengers  are  now  booked  through,  vli  Bombay,  to  the  principal 
Railway  Stations  in  India,  and  through  tickets  to  Venice  and  Brindisi  are 


•••tiwajr  oiaiions  in  inaia,  ana  inroujru  ucaevs  lu 

iMued  at  the  Company’s  Office.  Tickets  to  Brindisi  only  can  also  be 
'•buined  from  Messrs  LEBEAU  and  CO.,  6  Billiter-street  (South  Italian 
«»hway  Office). 

For  Kates  of  Passage  Money  and  Freight,  and  all  other  information, 
apply  at  the  Company’s  Offices,  122  Leadeahall-street,  London,  or  Orieutal- 
place,  Southampton. 


VIENNA  EXHIBITION,  1873. 

the  diploma  of  HONOUR,  being  the  highest 

^-{MsHnetion,  has  been  awarded  to  LlEBKi  COMPANY’S  EXTRACT 
ML  AT. 

-iJ^^ulre  the  facsimile,  in  blue,  of  the  inveutcr’s  (Daroa  Justin  t.  Liebig) 
"guature  on  the  Trade  Mark  label. 


/■-  .  ; 


Nath.  Alexander,  Ksq. 

John  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq. 
James  Blyth,  Esq. 

Harvey  Brand,  Esq. 

!  Alfred  D.  Chapman,  Esq. 

I  Sir  Fred,  (hirrie,  Bart. 

'  George  B.  Dewhurst,  Esq. 

,  Bonamy  Dobree.  Esq. 
j  John  Entwiale,  £!>q. 

Geo.  Louis  Monck  Gibbs,  Esq. 
I  Edwin  Gower,  Ksq. 

I  A.  C.  Guthrie,  Esq. 


I  John  A.  Hankey,  Esq. 

I..oui8  Hutb,  Esq. 

Henry  J.  B.  Kendall,  Esq. 
Charles  Lyall.  Esq. 

Capt.  R.  Wilson  l\lly.  R  N. 
David  Powell,  Ks«i. 

William  Rennie,  Esq. 

I  P.  F.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Robert  Ryrie,  Esq. 

I  David  P.  Sellar.  Esq. 
j  Lewis  A.  Wallace,  Esq. 

I  William  Bryce  Watson,  Esq 


XT  ORTH  BRITISH  and  MERCANTILE  INSURANCE 

J.N  COMPANY. 

Incorporated  by  Royal  Charter  and  Acts  of  Parliament. 

FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

POLKHES  should  be  KE.NEWED  wrlthin  fifteen  days  from  the  29th 
instant.  Receipts  may  be  had  of  the  various  Agencies  and  Branches,  and 
.at  the  Head  Office. 

London  :  61  Threadneedle-strect,  E.C. 

—  West-end  Office,  8  AVaterloo-place,  S.W. 

.September,  1873. 


FIRE  DEPARTMENT. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  to  per8on.s  Insured  against  Fire,  that  the 
renewal  receipts  for  Iiisurnnces  due  at  Michaelmas  are  n^ady  tobodellverc*d, 
and  that  Insurances  on  which  the  ]*remium  shall  remain  unpaid  alter 
fifteen  days  th)m  the  said  Quarter-day  will  become  void. 

Fire  Insurances  can  be  effected  with  the  Corporation  at  moderate  rates 
of  Premium. 


LIFE  DEPART3IENT. 

Policies  in  force  for . £5,039,798 

(exclusive  of  Bonus  Additions.) 

Income— Preuiiunis . : .  £]0«».838 

Interest .  00,:187 

-  2.T1,225 

Accumulated  Premiums  .  1,480, 1>>4 


Copies  of  the  accounts  may  be  obtained  on  application. 

The  Directors  are  ready  to  receive  applications  for  agencies  to  the  <’or- 
porution. 

JOHN  P.  LAURENCE.  Secretary. 


TTNIVERSAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE  SOCIETY 

vJ  (Established  ls34).  1  King  Willinm-street.  London.  E.C. 


(Establislied  ls34).  1  King  Wllllnm-street,  London,  E.C. 

JOHN  FARLEY  LEITH,  Esq  ,  M.P.,  Q C..  Chairman. 

WILLIAM  NORRIS  NICHOLSON,  Esq.,  Deputy-Chairman. 

Georca'  Henry  Brown,  Esq.  John  Jackson,  M.D. 

The  Hon.  James  Byng.  James  Joseph  Mackenzie,  Esq. 

Henry  Walford  Green,  Ksq.  Sir  3Iacdonald  Stephenson. 

Osgood  llanbury.  Jun.,  Esip  Chas.  FrevHIe  Surtees,  Esq. 

Actuary  and  Seen'tary — Frederick  Hendriks,  Ksq. 

The  39th  Annual  Rei>ort,  Valuations,  and  Balance  Sheet  for  the  year  1872 
may  be  had  on  application  as  above. 

Very  low  rates  of  premium.  Annual  cash  bonuses. 

Income  In  1872,  £162,604.  Accumulated  fund,  £9<i7,7C9 

Cash  bonus  at  each  of  the  last  ten  annual  divisions  of  profit  .M)  per  cent., 
or  one-half  of  each  year's  premium  returned  to  the  assured,  as  shown  in 
the  following  examples  : — 


Age  in  Policy.* 

Sum  Assured. 

J  Original  Premium.  ' Reduced  I*remium. 

20 

£1,000  1 

£19  0  8 

£9  13  4 

30 

1  1,000 

1  21  8  4 

12  4  2 

40 

1,000 

31  10  0 

15  15  U 

HJ.  NICOLL,  Merchant  Clothier,  Ariuy,  Navy,  and 

•  Civil  Outfitter. 


fll4, 116,  118.  120,  Regent -street,  W. 

41,  44,  45,  Warwlck-street,  W. 

22  Corniilll,  E.C. 

10  .Mosley-street,  Manchester. 

.50  Bold-stroet,  Liverpool. 

39  New-street,  Birmingham. 

The  early  Fashions  for  the  approaching  Winter  are  now  ready,  and  can 
be  had  at  the  above  addresses. 


Branches 


For  gentlemen.  —  The  “DREADNOUGHT” 

OVERCOAT,  with  Self-contracting  Belt,  for  .Sea  or  Land,  is  further 


improved  by  having  a  hood  removable  at  pleasure.  Several  fashionable 
novelties  in  style  and  material  fur  Overcoats  are  prepared.  Vei^  choice 
fabrica  tor  Frock  and  Morning  Coats.  Sec.  Home-spun  Cheviots  for  Suita 
are  to  be  fashionable  wear.  Distingue  I’attems  in  Angolas  for  Trouserings. 


For  boys. — a  large  and  comprehensive  Stock  of 

WINTER  CLOTHING  Is  on  view.  Very  tasteful  designs  in  Suits 


for  Younger  Boys,  and  “  Regulation”  Suits,  as  worn  at  Eton,  Harrow,  and 
other  great  Schools,  always  ready,  or  made  to  order  in  a  few  hours.  Shirts, 
Hosiery,  Hats,  &e.,  suitable  for  each  dress. 


17»0R  LADIES.— SPECIALITIES  in  RIDING -H .A BITS, 

r  from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas  ;  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket :  a  New 


r  from  Three  to  Eight  Guineas  ;  a  New  Habit  Covert  Jacket :  a  New 
Waterproof  Tweed  Polonaise  Travelling  Costume ;  the  New  “  Dreadnought” 
Ulster  Coats,  with  Registeied  Contracting  Waist-Iielt,  in  Waterproof- 
q'weed.  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Clotha  Waterproof  Travelling  Cloaks  in  New 


'I'weed,  Cheviot,  and  Beaver  Clotha 
Designa 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs  JAY  are  always  provided  with  experienced  d.'^ssmakers  and 
milliners,  ready  to  travel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to 
purchasers,  when  the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning 
require  the  immediate  execution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with 
them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery,  besides  materials  at  la.  per  yard  and 
upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain  firures,  and  at  the  same  price 
as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning  Warehouse,  in  Regent- 
street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household  mourning  at  a  great 
saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

JAYS’, 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE. 

245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent-street. 


JOSEPH  GILLOTT’S 

STEEL  PENS. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  DEALERS  THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


P  t 


■y  '1 


■r , 

.1  ■  ^  , 
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TO  INVESTORS. 


ENDERS,  STOVES,  KITCHEN  RANGES,  FIRE 

IRONS,  and  CHIMNEY  PIECES. 


Miju  —  Buycrs  of  tlio  ftlM)VC  ara 

requested,  before  finally  deciding,  to  visit  the  SHOW-ROOMS.  They 
contain  such  an  aasortment  of  Fenders,  Stoves,  Ranges,  Chimney-pieces, 
Fire-irons,  and  General  Ironmongery  as  cannot  be  approached  elsewhere, 
either  for  variety,  novelty,  beauty  of  design,  or  exquisfteness  of  workman¬ 
ship  or  price. 

Rlack  Register  Stoves  . Ps  Od  to  £9  5s. 

Bright  ditto,  with  ormolu  ornaments  . £3 12s to  £33  lOs. 

Bronzed  Fenders . 48  to  £5  128. 

Steel  and  Ormolu  Fenders . from  £2  178  to  £25. 

C’himney-Piecea  . from  £1  lOs  to  £100. 

Fire-Irons  (Set  of  three) . from  48  to  £5 10s. 

WILLIAM  S.  BURTON,  General  Furnishing  Ironmonger,  by  appoint¬ 
ment  to  H.R.  H .  the  Prince  of  W ales,  sends  a  catalogue,  containing  upwards 
of  850  Illustrations  of  his  unrivalled  Stock,  with  Lists  of  Prices  and  Plans 
of  the  30  Large  Show  Rooms,  post  free. — 39  Oxford-street,  W.;  1,1a,  2,  .3, 
and  4  Newman-street ;  4,6,  and  0  Perry ’s-place;  and  1  Newman-yard, 
London,  W.  The  cost  of  delivering  goods  to  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom  by  Railway  is  trifling.  WILLIAM  S.  BURTON  will 
always  undertake  delivery  at  a  small  fixed  rate. 


DIVIDENDS  10  TO  20  PEE  CENT.  PEE  ANNDM 

FOR  SAFE  AND  PROFITABLE  INVESTMENTS 

SHARPS  INVESTMENT  CIRCULAR, 

OCTOBER  NUMBER  now  ready  (Twelve  Pages),  post-free. 

CAPITALISTS,  SHAREHOLDERS,  INVESTORS,  TRUSTEES, 
Will  find  the  above  Investment  Circular  a  safe,  valuable  guide,  containini^ 
most  reliable  information  to  investors.  ® 

It  contains  all  the  best  paying  and  safest  Stock  and  Share  Investments  of 
the  day,  with  Market  Prices,  Reports,  Dividends,  &c.  Ac.  Safe  Investments 
in  English  and  Foreign  Railways,  Debentures,  Banks,  Mines.  Forejtm 
Bonds,  American  and  Colonial  Stocks,  Telegraph  and  Miscellaneous 
Shares,  Ac. 

MESSRS  SHARP  &  00., 

-  STOCK  and  SHARE  BROKERS,  33  POULTRY,  LONDON. 
Established  1852. 

Bankebs:  London  and  Westminster,  Lothburt,  London,  E.C, 


JL  Xj  IE  S. 

As  a  tonic  and  for  purity  and  quality  nothing  can  exceed  these  Ales  In 
value.  Sold  by  leading  retailers.  See  trade  marks.  Breweries,  Edinburgh. 
(Estab.  174U.)  London  Stores,  Belvedere-road,  S.£. 

Liverpool  Oflice :  51  South  John-street. 


READY  THIS  DAY. 

OHN  STUART  MILL 

HIS  LIFE  AND  WORKS. 

Consiiting  of  Articles,  with  Additions,  reprinted  front 
*  The  Examiner  ’  of  May  17. 


KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.-This  celebrated  and 

most  delicious  old  mellow  spirit  is  the  very  CREAM  of  IRISH 
WHISKIES, In  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure,  and  more  wholesome 
than  the  tinest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  l*ink  Label,  and  Cork 
branded  “KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.” 

Wholesale  Depot  — 

20  GREAT  TITCIIFIELD-STREEr,  OXFORD-STREET,  W. 


I.  A  SKETCH  OF  HIS  LIFE.  By  H.  R.  Fox  BorRxx. 

II.  HIS  CAREER  AT  THE  INDIA  HOUSE.  By  W.  T.  Tborutob 
C  B 

III.  HIS  MORAL  CHARACTER.  By  Herbert  Spexcer. 

IV.  HIS  BOTANICAL  STUDIES.  By  Henry  Trixen,  M.B. 

V.  HIS  miscellaneous  CRITICISMS.  By  William  Misto.M.A 

VI.  HIS  WORK  IN  PHILOSOPHY.  By  J.  H.  Levy 

VII.  HIS  STUDIES  IN  MORALS  AND  JURISPRUDENCE.  By 

Professor  W.  A.  Hu.nter,  M.A. 

VIII.  HIS  WORK  IN  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  Professor  J.  E. 

IX.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AT  THE  UNIVERSITIES.  By  Professor 
Henry  Fawcett,  M.P. 

X.  HIS  INFLUENCE  AS  A  PRACTICAL  POLITICIAN.  By  Mrs 
Fawcett. 

XI.  HIS  RELATION  TO  POSITIVISM.  By  Fbedebic  Harrison. 
XII.  HIS  POSITION  AS  A  PHILOSOPHER.  By  Professor  W.  A. 
Hunteb,  M.A. 

together  with 

‘‘ADVICE  TO  LAND  REFORMERS.”  and  “SHOULD  PUBLIC 
BODIES  BE  REQUIRED  TO  SELL  THEIR  LANDS?”  ByJ.S.MlLL 

Reprinted  from  the  ‘EXAMINER’  of  January  4  and  11. 


A  Delicate  and  Clear  Complexion, 

With  a  Delightful  and  Lasting  Fragrance,  by  using 
THE  CELEBRATED 

UNITED  SERVICE  SOAP  TABLETS. 

4d.  and  6d.  each. 

Manufactured  by  J.  C.  and  J.  FIELD,  UPPER  MARSH,  LAMBETH 
Order  of  your  Chemist,  Grocer,  or  Chandler. 


The  Medical  Profession  adopt 
MORSON’S  PREPARATION  OF  PEPSINE 
as  tlie  True  Remedy. 

Sold  as  Wine  in  Bottles  from  3s.,  I^ozenges  in  Boxes  from  28.  6d..  Globules 
in  Bottles  from  2s..  and  as  Powder  in  1-oz.  Bottles  at  58.  each, by  all 
Chemists,  and  the  Manufacturers. 

THOMAS  MOBSON  AND  SON, 

124  Southampton-row,  W.C.,  London. 

See  name  on  label. 


Of  all  Booksellers;  or,  Inr  Post,  Is.  2d.,  direct  from  E.  DALLOW, 
*  EXAMINER  ’  Office,  7  Southainpton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


THE  WOMAN  QUESTION 


ELAZENBY  and  SON’S  PICKLES,  SAUCES,  and 

•  CONDI5IENTS. 

E.  LAZKNBY  and  SON,  sole  Proprietors  of  the  celebrated  Receipts,  and 
Manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favour¬ 
ably  distinguished  by  their  name,  are  compelled  to  caution  the  public 
against  tiie  inferior  preparations  which  are  put  up  and  labelled  in  close 
imitation  of  their  goods,  with  a  view  to  mislead  the  public. — 92  Wigmore- 
street.  Cavendish-square  (late  6  Edwards-street,  Portman-square),  and 
18  Trinity-street,  London.  E.C. 


ARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.—The  admirers  of 

this  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each 
e, prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  and  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many 
I,  signed  “  Elizabeth  Lazenhy." 


The  Aledieal  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure 
solution  of  Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH, 
IlKARTBUUiN,  HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION;  and  as  the 
best  mild  aiierient  for  delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for 
LADIES.  CHILDREN,  and  INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  AND  CO., 

CHEMISTS, 

172  NEW  BOND-STREET.  LONDON, 
and  of  all  other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 


SLER’S  CRYSTAL  GLASS  CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE  GLASS  of  all  kinds. 

CHANDELIERS  in  BRONZE  and  ORMOLU. 

3Ioderator  Lamps  and  Lamps  for  India. 

LONDON— Show  Rooms,  45  Oxford-street.  W. 
BIRMINGHAM— Manufactory  and  Show  Rooms,  Broad-street. 

Established  1807. 


Beautiful  and  PEARL-LIKE  teeth,  Healthy 

Gums,  and  Fragrant  Breath,  can  only  be  procured  by  the  use  of 

ROWLAND’S  ODONTO, 

which  has  been  for  the  last  seventy  years  highly  prized  by  the  thousands 
who  have  used  it,  and  consider  it  the  only  Dentifrice  that  can  be  relied  on. 


HOLLOWAY’S  OINTMENT  and  PILLS.  — 

Relief.— The  weak  and  enervated  suffer  severely  “^here. 
affections  when  storms  or  electric  disturbances  atmo  p  • 

Neuralgia,  gouty  pangs,  and  flying  pains,  very  distressing 
system,  may  be  readily  removed  by  rubbing  this  Ointment  upon  th 
part  after  it  has  been  fomented  w’ith  warm  water.  The  Mils,  wK 
sionally  in  the  doses  prescribed  by  the  Instructions, 

order,  excite  the  free  flow  of  liealthy  bile,  and  regenerate  *b® food, 
blood  with  rich  materials,  resulting  from  thorouglilf  -nd 

wanting  which  the  strongest  mu?t  inevitably  soon  sink  into  iwm 
the  delicate  find  it  difficult  to  maintain  existence.  Holloway  su 
and  Pills  are  infallible  remedies. 


\ 
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REYNELL’S  printing  office 


NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  MORNING.— PRICE  ONE  PENNY. 

DAILY  CIRCULATION  UPWARDS  OP 
4  0,0  0  9, 

Which  ii  belieTed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  Provincial  Daily 

Newspaper. 

NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

(BSTABLISHRD  1764.) 

PUBLISHED  EVERY  SATURDAY.- PRICE  TWOPENCE. 


PRINTING  OF  EVERY  DESCRIPTION. 
NEWSPAPERS,  • 

BOOK -WORK,  -  . 

MAGAZINES, 

PAMPHLETS, 

SOCIETIES’  SUBSCRIPTION  LISTS, 
CATALOGUES,  Ac.  Ac. 


AVBRAOE  anCULATION  UPWARDS  OP 

8  1,00  0. 

The  I'ublisher  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  begs  to  direct  attention  to  the 
following  declaration  as  to  the  circulation  of  these  two  newspapers. 

The  avenufe  cironiaUon:of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE.  a» 
declared  before  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne,  up 
to  June  IStK  1873,  was  35,5.34. 

From  the  detailed  statement  herewith  annexed  of  the  circulation  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  since  that  date  It  will  be  seen  tiiat 
the  average  circulation  is  upwards  of  40,000  copies  per  day,  which  it  Ih 
believed  to  be  the  largest  circulation  of  any  provincial  dally  newspaper. 

The  circulation  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  is 
upwards  of  31,000  copies  per  week,  and  it  is  believed  to  be  equal  to  any 
other  provincial  weekly  newspaper  published  at  the  same  price. 

CiRCULAnoN  OP  THB  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  op 
TDB  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY  CHRONICLE. 

DECLARATION  of  GEORGE  NESBITT,  Public  Accountant,  Fellow  of 
the  Manchester  Institute  of  Accountants 

I,  GEORGE  NESBITT,  of  11  Cross-street,  in  the  city  of  Manchester,  in 
the  county  of  I.aneaster,  Public  Accountant,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare : — 

1.  That  I  have  had  produced  to  me,  and  have  examined,  all  the  publisli- 

ing  hooks  ana  accounts,  and  the  invoices  and  receipts  fur  paper 
supplied  bv  the  manufacturers,  from  the  Twenty-fourtli  day  of 
March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June.  187.3,  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE  and  the  NEWCASTLE 
WEEKLY  CHRONICLE  Newspapers,  which  are  printed  and  pub¬ 
lished  at  the  borough  and  county  or  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  and  else¬ 
where. 

2.  That  the  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  DAILY 

CHRONICLE, printra  and  published  at  the  Publishing  tiffleo  in 
Westgate-road,  NewcastIe-u|wn-Tyne  aforesaid,  from  the  Twenty- 
fourth  day  of  March  to  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  1873,  amounts  to 
2.558,490. 

3.  That  the  said  number  of  2,-558  490  copies  of  the  said  newspapers,  so 

printed  as  aforeaaid,  gives  for  the  period  of  Seventy-two 
Days,  being  the  nnmtM'r  of  publishing  days  between  the  said 
Twenty-fourth  day  of  March  and  the  Fourteenth  day  of  June,  an 
average  of  35,534  copies  per  day. 

4.  That  tile  number  of  copies  of  the  NEWCASTLE  WEEKLY 

CHRONICLE,  printed  and  published  at  the  Publishing  Office  in 
Westgate-road,  Newcastle-upon-Tync  aforesaid,  from  and  with  the 
Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  to  and  with  the  Fourteenth  day  of  J  une, 
1873,  amounts  to  378,250. 

5.  That  the  said  numtKT  of  378.250  copies  of  said  NEWCASTLE 

WEEKLY  CHRONICLE, so  printra  as  aforesaid,  gives  for  the 
period  of  Twelve  Weeks,  being  the  number  of  pubrishing  weeks 
between  the  said  Twenty-ninth  day  of  March  ana  the  Fourteenth 
day  of  June,  an  average  of  31,521  copies  per  week. 

And  I  make  this  solemn  Declaration,  conscientiously  believing  the  same 
to  be  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  an  Act  made  and  passed  in 
the  sixth  year  of  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  William  the  Fourth, 
iatltutled,  "An  Act  to  repeal  an  Act  of  the  present  Session  of  Pnriiarneut 
intituled  an  Act  for  the  more  hlTectual  Aliolltion  of  Oaths  and  Affirmations 
taken  and  made  in  tlie  various  departments  of  the  State,  and  to  substitute 
declarations  in  lieu  thereof,  and  for  the  more  entire  suppression  of  volun¬ 
tary  and  extra-judicial  oaths  and  affidavits,  and  to  make  other  provisions 
for  the  abolition  of  unnecessary  oaths.” 

GEORGE  NESBITT,  F.BI.I.A, 

Declared  at  the  Town  Hall,  Newcastle  upon- Tyne  aforesaid,  this  Sixteenth 
day  of  June,  1873,  before  me. 

RICHD.  CAIL,  Mayor. 

One  of  her  Majesty’s  Justices  of  the  Peace  acting  in  and  for 
the  borough  and  county  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  daring  the  week  commencing  J  une  16  was 

On  MONDAY .  ’ .  June  16  ...  4l.;oo 

On  TUESDAY .  June  17  ...  ;tfi..vxi 

On  WEDNESDAY  .  June  18  ...  36,2.50 

On  THURSDAY  .  June  19  ...  .'.O.SOO 

On  FRIDAY  .  June  2'i  ...  37..5«i 

On  SATURDAY  .  June  21  ...  36,500 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues  ...  224,750 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

l*riDted  during  the  week  commencing  June  23  was 

On  MONDAY . .  June  23  ...  40,000 

On  TUESDAY .  *.  June  24  ...  .Vt,00(» 

On  WEDNESDAY  . .  ...  .Vl.CMlo 

On  THURSDAY  .  June  26  ...  4N00O 

On  FRIDAY  .  June  27  ...  4o.(J0ti 

On  SATURDAY  .  June  28  ...  40.00<» 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues  ...  271,00(> 

The  Number  of  Copies  of 

THE  NEWCASTLE  DAILY  CHRONICLE 

Printed  during  the  week  commencing  J  une  30  was 

On  MONDAY .  June  30  ...  40.00J) 

On  TUESDAY  .  Ju  T  J  .»  JJ  ijW 

On  WEDNESDAY  .  J ■  7  2  - 

On  THURSDAY  .  Ju  X  3  ...  .».50O 

On  FRIDAY  ...  ...  .  Jujy  4  ...  ^,760 

On  SATURDAY  .  July  «  - 

Total  Number  for  Six  Issues  ...  238,250 

CulBP  PUBUflHIKO  OfFICI— 

CHRONICLE-BUILDINGS,  NEWCASTLE- ON-TYNE. 


ESTIHATKS  BT  POST,  OH  OX  APPtlCATlOX  TO 

14,  15,  16,  LITTLE  PULTENEY-STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


ANCIENT  CLASSICS  FOR  ENGLISH  READERS 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  W.  LUCAS  COLLINS,  M.A. 


0  This  day  is  published,  price  28.  6d., 

VOL.  XVIII.— LUCIAN. 

BY  THE  EDITOR. 

CONTENTS: — Chap.  I.  Biographical. — II.  Luciax  and  thb  Pagax 
Oltmpcs.— III.  Dialogues  of  the  Dead.— IV.  Luciax  axd  the  Philo¬ 
sophers. — V.  Satires  ox  Societt. — VI.  Luciax  as  a  Romance  Writeb..— 
VII. — Lucian  and  Christiaxitt. 

Prospectuses  of  the  Series  will  be  supplied  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


This  day  is  published,  price  6s. 
VOL.  I.  of 


By  the  Author  of  ‘  The  Coming  Race,*  EDWARD 
BULWER,  LORD  LYTTON. 

With  Illustrations  by  SYDNEY  HALL. 

In  Four  Vols.  Vol.  II.  will  be  published  on  1st  November. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  and  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


NEW  WORK  BY  THK  AUTHORESS  OF  ‘RED  AS  A 
ROSE  IS  SHE,’  &c. 


Immediately,  in  3  vols.,  crown  8vo, 


BY  RHODA  BROUGHTON, 

Authoress  of  '  Cometh  up  as  a  Flower,’  *  Goodbye,  Sweetheart,’  Ac. 


RICHARD  BENTLEY  and  SON,  NEW  BURLINGTON-STREET. 


In  a  few  days  will  be  ready, 

IS  of  the  NIGHT,  and  other  Poems.  By  Francis 
-  .  John’s  College,  Cambridge.  Post  8vo, 


Ui  HENRY  WOOD,  B. A, 
cloth,  price  48.  6d. 

London :  E.  MOXON,  SON,  and  CO.,  1  Amen-comer,  Paternoster- 

row,  E.C. 


Second  Edition,  now  ready,  price  Sixpence, 

A  FEW  REMARKS  upon  CERTAIN  PRACTICAL 
QUESTIONS  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY.  By  a  former 
MEMBER  of  the  POLITICAL  ECONOMY  CLUB. 

London  :  SIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  and  CO. 


kL  CHRISTIANITY :  Its  Nature,  its  Present 
to  Existing  Churches,  and  a  Plea  for  its  Separate  Organisa- 
;  per  post,  G^d. 

:  E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  W.C. 


the  RELIGION  ,  of  HEALTH:  a  Lecture  by 

Dr  ELIZABETH  BLACKWELL.  Author  of  ‘The  Laws  of  Life  in 
.Keference  to  the  Physical  Education  of  Girls,’  ‘  How  to  Keep  a  Household 
Health,’  Ac.  Price  3d. ;  by  post,  3id. 

E.  DALLOW,  7  Southampton-street,  Strand,  London. 


Just  published,  price  6d., 

PHE  POPULATION  DIFFICULTY:  Its  Aspects  in 
^  Great  Britain  and  France.  By  C.  R-  DRYSDALE. 
BAILLIERE.  TINDALL,  and  COX,  20  King  William-street,  Strand, 

innnr\«\  ’  ' 


TO  INVESTORS.- Now  Ready,  PENNINGTON 

MONTHLY  RECORD  of  INVESTMENTS,  con- 
mng  an  Exhaustive  Review  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Stock  and 
.^'■^andMoney  Markets,  Ac.,  with  an  enumeration  of  safe  InvestmenU 
to  20  per  cent.  Price  6d.  per  copy,  or  6s.  annually.— 
-’NINGTON  and  CO.,  3  Royal  Exchange-baildin^,  London,  L.C. 
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CHAPMAN  AND  HALL’S  LIST. 


CHAELES  DICKENS’S  WOEKS. 

In  OCIOIiER  will  be  iMucd,  VOL.  I.  of  the 

ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDITION 

OF  THE  WORKS  OF 

CHARLES  DICKENS. 

To  be  completed  in  Thirty  3Ionthly  Volume*,  demy  8vo,  price  10*.  each. 

Thl*  Edition  will  be  printed  on  a  finer  naper  and  In  a  larger  type  than 
lia*  been  employed  in  any  previou*  Kdltlon.  The  type  ha*  been  cast 
4.>«peclally  for  It,  and  the  pa$;u  will  be  of  a  size  to  admit  of  the  introduction 
of  all  the  orisrinal  Illustration*.  These  will  be  printed  from  the  steels  and 
blocks  on  which  the  oriffinal  Artists  themsolve.s  were  en;raged. 

No  such  Attractire  issue  has  been  made  of  the  writings  of  Mr  Dickens, 
which,  various  as  have  been  the  fonns  of  publication  adapted  to  the 
demands  of  an  ever  widely-increasing  popularity,  have  never  yet  been 
worthily  presented  in  a  really  handsome  Library  form. 

Tiie  want  has  been  extensively  felt,  and  is  so  often  brousrht  under  the 
notice  of  Messrs  Chapman  and  Hall,  that  the  present  enterprise  is  under¬ 
taken  to  satisfy  it. 

The  Collection  will  comprise  all  the  minor  Writings  it  was  Mr  Dickens's 
wish  to  pr(>servc,  itiid  the  .Series  of  Tales  will  be  issued  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  written. 

The  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for 

OCTOBER.  Edited  by  JOHN  3IORLEY. 

THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  NATIONAL  EDUCATION.  III.  By  the 
Editor.  '  ' 

OROW  I’H  OF  COM3IONWEALTIIS.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

THE  I'HILOSOPHY  OF  INDUCTIVE  INFERENCE.  By  Professor 
.Ipvoiis. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  KOVELS, 

AT  ALL  THE  LIBRARIES. 


HER  FACE  WAS  HER  FORTUNE.  Rv 

F.  W,  ROBINSON,  Author  of  ‘  Grandmother's  Monev  . 

‘Little  Kate  Kirby,’ Ac.  3  vols.  *’ 

“  A  very  clever  sensation  novel.  The  interest  in  the  story  is  jidmirnhi 
kept  up.  VVe  should  ihink  this  novel  will  prove  attractive  to  tin*  rnnH,,.."* 
of  circulating  libraries.”— conauLtoi« 

CROWN-HARDEN.  By  Mrs  Fuller.  ,3  vols. 

‘‘  An  agreeable  and  interesting  novel.”— Posf. 

A  pure  domestic  story,  abounding  in  stirring  incidents  related  in  a  livelv 
and  lady-like  manner.” — Court  Express.  '  ” 

MONSIEUR  MAURICE  :  a  New  Novelette. 

And  other  Tales.  By  AMELIA  B.  EDWARDS,  Author  of  ‘Bah* 
BA  ha’s  History,’ itc.  3  vols. 

“  Miss  Edwards  is  one  of  our  best  writers  of  novelettes.  These  tales  nro 
as  good  as  those  in  ‘  3Ii33  Carew,’  which  is  high  praise."— At/ien(eum. 

FROM  BIRTH  to  BRIDAL.  By  Mrs  Day. 

‘‘  A  really  good  novel— one  which  deserves  very  high  praise  •  indmi 
for  a  first  novel  it  is  the  most  equally  sustained  in  literary  qu^ities’  and  the 
most  intellectually  harmonious,  we  have  ever  read."— Examiner.  '  ^ 

PENRUDDOCKE.  By  Hamilton  Aid! 

“  A  clever,  well-written,  and  interesting  novel.”— T/ic  Times. 

HUBERT  FREETH’S  PROSPERITY.  By 

Mrs  NEWTON  CROSLAND.  3  vols.  [Next  week.*^ 

HURST  and  BLACKETT,  Publishers,  13  Great  Alarlborough-strcet. 


THE  I’HILOSOPHY  OF  INDUCTIVE  INFERENCE.  By  Professor 
.Ipvoiis. 

POPULAR  AND  ARTISTIC  SONG  IN  GERMANY.  By  Franz  HUflTer. 
THE  HOUSE  OF  C0M310NS  AND  INDIAN  FINANCE.  By  Lepel 
Griffin. 

PRO.MOTION  OF  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH.  By  George  Gore. 
LADY  AN.N’.\.  Chaps,  XXV.  to  XXVIII.  By  Anthony  Trollope. 
PUBLK;  affairs.  By  Frederic  Harrison. 

The’  PEARL  of  the  ANTILLES.  By  A. 

G  ALLENGA,  Author  of  ‘Country  Life  in  Piedmont,*  &c.  8vo,  9s. 
FeoM  THB  ATHKKiEUlf. 

‘‘  A  very  brightly  w'ritten  little  volume,  which  ought  to  be  read  by  all 
•who  are  interested  in  that  rich  country.” 

FaOX  THE  SCOTSMAK. 

‘‘  Those  who  desire  to  make  themselves  intimately  acquainted  witli  the 
st.ate  of  mutters  in  Cuba  and  Jamaica  cannot  do  better  than  read  this 
volume.  Mr  Gailenga  has  apparently  investigated  all  the  matters  requiring 
exaininatioii  at  tirstliand.  and  it  can  hardly  be  said  of  him.  a  cool-fieaded 
special  currespundent  of  lung  standing,  that  he  has  rushed  into  any  iiasty 
conclusions.  I'he  result  is.  that  in  ills  liook  there  is  to  be  found  more  really 
valuable  iiiformatiun,  written  in  a  good  popular  style,  than  can  be  found  in 
must  books  of  travel  comiuouly  produced.^’ 

MANNERS,  CUSTOMS,  and  DRESS  during 

the  31 1  DOLE  AGES.  By  PAUL  LACROIX.  Illustrated  with  15 
(Miromo-Litliograpliic  Prints  and  upwards  of  400  Engravings  on  Wood. 
Royal  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  leather  back,  31*.  Cd. 


No.  I.  now  Ready,  price  2*.  rtd.  (post  free,  2s,  8d.). 

THE 

NEW  QUARTERLY  3IAGAZINE 

A  High  Class  Literary  and  Social  Periodical.  The  NEW  QUARTERLY 
3IAGAZINE  contains  more  printed  matter  than  any  published  3Iagazine 
and  is  printed  on  the  best  paper  and  in  clear  type.  .  ’ 

The  3Iagazine  contains,  in  addition  to  Papers  on  Topics  of  Social  and 
General  Interest.  Two  or  more  Tales  of  considerable  lengtii  by  Kinineiit 
Writers.  The  Tales  are  invariably  completed  in  the  Number  in  wLlcIi 
they  appear. 

The  Magazine  is  likewise' open  to  Authentic  Works  of  Travel  and 
Biography.  A  very  High  Literary  Standard  will  be  maintained. 

Contents  of  Number  I. 

TRAVELS  IN  PORTUGAL. 

OUR  NEXT  WAR. 

OLIVIA  TEMPEST:  a  Novel.  By  John  Dangerfield,  Author  of 
‘  Grace  Tolmar.’ 

RABELAIS:  a  (’ritlcal  Biography. 

A  SPIRITUALISTIC  SEANCE. 

HORSES  AND  RIDERS. 

GIULIO  VKSCONA.  POET  AND  PAINTER:  a  Tale. 

Annual  subscription,  payable  in  advance,  11s.,  post  free 


London;  WARD,  LOCK,  and  TYLER,  Paternoster  row. 


LITTLK  DORRIT.  B’ 


Charles  Dickens. 


Forming  the  New  Volume  of  the  llousctiold  Edition  of  3Ir  Dickens’s 
Works.  With  58  Illustrations  by  J.  Mahoney.  Clotti  gilt,  price  4s. ; 
in  Mtifl'  wrapper,  3s. 

NEW  NOVELS. 

A  SIMPLETON:  a  Story  of  the  Day.  By 

CHARLES  READE.  3  vols. 

The  TWO  WIDOWS.  By  Annie  Thomas. 

2  vols. 

OLD  TIMES  in  IRELAND.  By  Lieutenant- 

('oloncl  the  Hon.  C.  S.  VEREKER,  Author  of*‘ Scenes  in  the  Sunny 
South.’  3  vols. 

THORNICROFT’S  MODEL.  By  Aveeil 

BE.VU3IONT,  Author  of  ‘  3Iagdalen  Wynyard.’  3  vols. 
CHAPMAN  and  HALL,  193  Piccadilly. 


rjHE 


Now  ready,  price  Gs., 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW.  NEW 

No.  LXXXVIII.  OCTOBER,  1873. 


SERIES. 


CONTENTS : 


Now  ready  (One  Shilling),  No.  106. 

The  CORNHILL  magazine  for 

With  Illustrations  by  31  ARCUS  STONE 


OCTOBER. 

and  GEORGE 


X  With  Illustrations  by  31  ARCUS  STONE  and  GEORGE 
DU  31AURIER. 

Y'OUNG  BROWN.  (With  an  Illustration.)  Book  III.  IV.— The  Law  of 
Entail.  V. — 3Ir  Mortmain.  V’L— An  Episode.  V’ll. — Vingt-et-un. 
VIII.— Reaping  the  Whirlwind.  IX.— Every  Inch  a  Duke. 
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